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NOTICE. 

"Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been unt- 

Ny commented upon, We have 
rs for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
ined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 


Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 


received numerous 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Car! Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Johann Sebastian Bach L. G. Gottschalk 
Mrs. A. ¢ aylor Antoine de Kontski 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
H. Hahn Otto Bendix 
mas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
1s Gaertner Stagn 
» Courtney Victor Nessler 
hard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
heodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
( lagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Dengremont . A. Cappa 
Galassi Montegrifto 
s Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Wurm S. G. Pratt 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F, W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hindel 
Carlotta F, Pinner 
Martin Marianne Brandt 
Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Emil Steger Anton Seidl 
Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 
Henry Holden Huss Judith Graves 
Neally Stevens Hermann Ebeling 
Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild Attalie Claire 
Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 
Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Augusta Ohrstriéim Hermann Levi 
Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe _ 
Stavenhagen C.F. Chic kering George H. Chickering 
Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C, Fillmore 
Paul von Janko Louis C, Elson Helene C. Livingstone 
Car! Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch 


yua 


athilde 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Joseffy 
Julia Rivé-King 
lope Glenn 
suis Blumenberg 
‘rank Van der Stucken 
‘rederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Waketieid 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinde: 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab) 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuv! S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
Burmeister-Petersen 
illis Nowel 
ist Hyllested 
Hinrichs 
Scharwenka 
rich Boetel 


Haslam 


Gilchrist 


inton-Sutro 


ivaliee 


Florence 
Calixa I 
Clarence Edd\ 
Franz Abt 

} vom field 
S 

( 


annie B 
J hn 


E. Jacobs 
Mortimer Wiske 


Von Pr 


chazka 


lidus 
» Campanari 
ranz Rumme 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
homas Ryan 
Erran 


Stay 
Maver 
Heir 
W.E 
Carl E 
Jennie 


na 4 
L. B 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
losef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill H »pkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 





8 fase = paper, which goes to press on Tuesdays, is 
delayed this week on account of the election, 
which took place yesterday. 


The American Composers’ Choral Association has been organized in the 
city of New York for the purpose of interpreting and rendering in a thor- 
oughly finished, scholarly and artistic manner the works and compositions 
of our native and resident American composers. 

By producing the creations of our native genius in the way above de- 
scribed, it hopes, besides gratifying the public, to encourage and stimu- 
late our native talent to higher and loftier efforts in the future. 

Many of our most prominent musicians have already signified their in- 
tention of writing works for the association. 


The list of active members makes a. very good 
showing of local talent. Emilio Agramonte’s name 
as musical director is a guarantee of the earnestness 
and sincerity of the quality of work to be produced. 


the prospectus of the American Composers’ 
Choral Association we learn that: 





The American composer surely should not now be | 


churlish ; he is getting a hearing, and that should | 


spur him on to larger deeds of musical daring. 


I 


With men’s ideals all reversed, dawns the critical moment for music 
Technique has taken gigantic strides, but composition, to speak frankly, 
Its parting knell was rung when the last incom- 
It may prove but a temporary paral- 
Between the fifteenth 


occurs the following pregnant sentence: 


has come to an end. 
parable notes of Chopin died away. 
ysis, and who can say how long it may endure? 
and seventeenth centuries painting stood at the zenith of its power, but 
during the eighteenth century deterioration set in; and I believe music is 
passing through a similar crisis. 
know all that enchanted us, all that we 
loved, respected, worshipped and admired has ended with Chopin, 


One thing is beyond denial 


We have been accused of being ultra-worshippers of 


Chopin (as if, we indignantly ask, any beautiful thing 


can be enough worshipped), but we ask, can the above 


statement of Rubinstein’s be controverted? Since 


Chopin piano technic has been a parrot-like echo. 
Liszt Brahms a fol- 
lower of the heavy Schumann technic. 


is but a graceful embroiderer ; 
As we do not 
stand still there must come a change, whether for bet- 
ter or worse we cannot say. With the present false 
ideal of technical finish, any change would be wel- 


come. 


T 


i reas, The low standard of our Government 
and navy, isa disgrace to this country when compared with the high 
and 


sued the following circular : 


bands, both in army 


standing and efficiency of Government bands of all other nations ; 


Whereas, This deplorable state of affairs is the direct result from the 
beggarly and insufficient remuneration paid by this Government for the 
services of musicians enlisted, which prevents a respectable and capable 
musician from enlisting in either army or navy of this country, and thus 
actually compelling Government musicians in order to make a livelihood 
to compete in business with the civilian musician at much lower races than 
a civilian musician is able to play for; and 

hereas, This was declared unjust during the Cleveland administra- 


tion, and an act was passed by the House of Representatives in 1888, | 


thanks to the untiring efforts of our dear and lamented friend, the late 
Hon. S. S. Cox, prohibiting it ; be it therefore 

d, That we prevail upon our Representatives in Congress to 
take this matter up again and secure a proper and sufficient remuneration 
for all musicians enlisted in the services of the Government to enable them 
to live respectably, as it behooves an American citizen, and to prohibit 
them from competing with tax paying civilian musicians of this country. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all our Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

This is a step in the right direction at last, for if 
ever there were a poorly paid set of men, the mu- 
sicians in the Government employ are they. More 
pay would raise the standard of the programs played 
by army bands, and a change could be made with ad- 
vantage in the old repertory of army tunes. 

More pay and more play ! 


HE following caused a large and intelligent smile 
It was in 


to flit across our intellectual visage. 
the London “ Musical World.” 


Bernard Shaw must be a proud man the day—that is, if he 
a late number of the New York Musicat Courter. Therein he 
ideal music critic of the age,’ this eulogy being provoked 
written in the **World"’ by the gentleman named, 
in one of his funny moods. And the Courtgr, 
writing apparently in of Mr. Shaw’s connection with the 
‘*World,” calls him a ‘‘ young person—he must be very young, and pre- 
sumably masculine!’’ Ah, well, this is the penalty for being funny. 
There are always sure to be some people who think you are in earnést, 


Mr. George 
has seen 
is hailed as the * 


by some sentences 


when he was obviously 


ignorance 


even when you write (as did Mr. Shaw) a sentence like this: 


** When my critical mood is at its height, personal is not the word; it is 
passion—the passion for artistic perfection—for the noblest beauty of 
sight, sound and action that rages within me.” 

And, with the usual Transatlantic desire to deprive us of our best works 
RIER Suggests that Mr. Shaw be imported to New York for 
says our clever but covetous con- 


of art, the Cor 
one of the great dailies. ‘‘ Heavens!” 
temporary, ‘‘ what a field the young man would have in New York city!” 


That's so. : 

If Mr. George Bernard Shaw will kindly take the 
trouble to read the article in question through very, 
very slowly, so that his British intellect may carefully 
grapple with the idea therein, it may dawn on him 


N Rubinstein’s recently translated autobiography | 


that THE MusicaL CourRieER did not take him at all 
seriously. We reprint the editorial for the benefit of 
both sides of the mighty Atlantic Ocean : 


He has appeared at last! Who? The critic, the ideal music critic of the 
age, and the quicker he is imported to New York for one of our great 
dailies the better it will be in the interests of high art. This treasure is 
the music critic on Mr. Edmund Yates’ “ World.” This young person (he 
must be very young, and presumably masculine: writes in that paper : 

“When my critical mood is at its height personal is not the word; it is 
passion—the passion for artistic perfection—for the noblest beauty of 
sound, sight and action that rages in me.”’ 

He should have gone often to Coney Island to hear Pat Gilmore. 

He further declares that : 

“* At the opera the temptation to go out and ask one of the sentinels for 
the loan of his Martini, with a round or two of ammunition, that I might 
rid the earth of an incompetent conductor or a conceited or careless artist, 
has come upon me so strongly that I have been withheld only by my fear 
that, being no marksman, I might hit the wrong person and incur the 
guilt of slaying a meritorious singer.” 

A Martini, let it be remarked en Aassant, is not a cocktail, but a rifle used 
by the British soldiery. 

Heavens, what a field this young man would have in New York city ! 
One pales at the idea of his coming over, but then what fun! 


: ieee “Sun” usually hits the nail on the head, but 
it never gave a truer or a more forcible clout 
than the following : 
Wagner may or may not become classic.— Kansas City ** Times.”’ 
All things are possible, yet upon Wagner, with all his marvelous con- 


| trasts with the great men of the past, the betting must be largely in favor 


When and how it will end noone can | 


HE Musicians’ Independent Political Club has is- | 


of his admittance to the grade of classic. 
And yet there be those who mumble of Donizetti 
—well, next! 


W E 


sical newspapers about the opening of a conservatory 
in New York city, with Hans Sitt, the Leipsic vio- 
linist, and Dr. W. directors, can be 
traced to the vivid imagination of that airy young 
person to the A. Victor 
Benham, who was coveted by Barnum as the only 


have good reasons to believe that the para- 
graphs going the rounds of the German mu- 


Langhans as 


known musical world as 
living specimen of a public improviser on the piano. 
Mr. Benham, for reasons of his own, is the father of the 
rumor whose authenticity we doubted at the outset. 


M 


singing opera in English. 


R, EDWARD I. STEVENSON, of the “ Indepen- 
dent,” recently held forth in that journal on 
What he writes follows: 


Much nonsense is written and repeated about it. Each year the interro- 


| gation arises, more or less pertinently, a sort of musical Banquo’s ghost 


| sifal’’ 





It will be a good while before the conditions for adjusting 
the problem will be met. In America the complexities are very many. 
But it is simply thoughtless or silly to reassert the old general false princi- 
ple that English is not a language to sing in, whether the work be “ Par- 
It is simply a matter of the grace 


in America. 


or “*The Grand Duchess.” 
of the text put into the singers’ mouths, their voices, their ability to 
speak English and their individual dramatic feeling that will make the 
mind forget to dwell on mere phrase or syllable. English is a noble, res- 
onant, not ungracious nor unmusical tongue. It is a question only of time 
when our bona fide national opera, or what shall correspond to it, shall be 
listened to in the tongue understanded of the people, as must everything 
ultimately be spoken, written or sung in which a great public, as such, are 


interested, or by which they are moved. In almost every instance a na- 


| tion has gone through the process of objecting to it, disputing it on one 


ground or another, making it an illogical conviction which is derived from 
the ideas of foreigners or pedants, or having no conviction about it at all. 
But in every case the tendency has been toward the adoption of the ver- 
nacular just as soon as the art education of the national public became 
general; and those countries where opera to-day is sung otherwise are 
invariably those where true taste and true cultivation have not yet taken 
the root and penetrated below the surface to the degree that they should, 
and it is to be hoped eventually will, penetrate. 


“We told you so before” could be added by us to 
this bit of common sense from Mr. Stevenson’s pen. 
We hope to live to see English grand opera estab- 
lished in this country on a permanent basis. Perhaps 
a musical McKinley bill might protect and stimulate 
home products and help to reduce the enormous 


surplusage of imported talent. 
N commenting upon an editorial in last week’s 
MUSICAL COURIER regarding the subjectivity of 
music, the “ Post” of Saturday night says : 


Music /s subjective. The long continued use by composers of authority 
of the same musical mannerisms in expressing emotion may have led to 
the recognition of a certain conventional significance in those means of 
expression, and to this limited extent perhaps music may be called objec- 
tive; but the contents of all genuinely fresh and inspired music are sub- 
jective, and can only be understood subjectively. Music which is emo- 
tionally objective, and depends for its understanding on perception rather 
than feeling, is commonly known as Kapellmeister music. 

But it will not do to jump to the conclusion that program music is 
zesthetically indefensible. The unfortunate thing has been that many 
composers with advanced ideas have so frequently forgotten that music, 
though a language, is a language of emotion only. Attempts to make mu- 
sic descriptive of phenomenal action are, as a rule, predestined to failure. 
But so long as the composer of program music leaves exclusively to the 
types the task of describing the poetic ideas which inspired him to the 
composition of his work, and limits his music to expressing the emotion 
which those poetic ideas excite, all will go well. The trouble has been 
that composers of little or no creative power have endeavored to hide 
their poverty of musical thought under the cover of subjects and titles of 
literary interest. A beautiful legend, for example, is printed on the pro- 
gram as the object of a symphonic poem’s description. The audience be- 
comes immediately interested, and lend to the composition an amount of 
interest which it would not otherwise obtain. If it isa confused string of 
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rambling inanities, many think, perhaps apologetically, that their lack of 
understanding is due to their own musical obtuseness. In this way the 
uninspired musician makes sure of a hearing. It is aclear case of fraud 
and deceit. It is like one of those thrilling stories in the newspapers 
which immediately attract attention, but which, when half perused, dis- 
solve gracefully into an advertisement of, say, Jenks’ ginger. Neverthe- 
less, there ought to be no difficulty, taking up the other side of the case, 
in proving that program music has already amply justified its own ex- 
istence as a distinct musical art form. 





A PLEA FOR PEDAGOGY. 
66 E studied with Liszt,” or “ He isa pupil of Joa- 
H chim.” 
How often do we hear this, so that it is almost a 
truism. A musician is a pupil only of the last master 
he studied with. 





To stand in the vivifying sunshine and look ata 
noble pile of architecture is to many a pleasure akin 
to listening to music, 

In the clear morning light a superb structure lives | 
before us. Its bold outlines challenge admiration ; its | 


numerous turrets, massive masonry and graceful de- | 


signs all emphasize the splendor of the central 
tower, from whose battlements proudly 
geous banners rippling in the wind. 

It is a beautiful picture ; the lisp of the leaves, the ! 
caress of the breeze, the crisp sunshine, all evoke 
noble and enduring thoughts. 

We naturally learn the name of the happy owner of 
the castle, then the name of the artist who so effec- 
tively flung up against the sky this symphony in 
stone. 

Perhaps, if we are very curious, we learn who built | 
it, who laid the foundations and how. 

“He studied with Liszt,” but who stops to think of | 
the patient process by which the foundations were | 
laid step by step, before the neophite could be in- | 
ducted in the final mysteries of his art ? 

‘He is a pupil of Joachim.” 

Yes, and a wonderful master he is ; but one must play 
a little before Joachim will be prevailed upon to listen. 

Too much stress is laid on what are commonly 


called the “finishing ” touches and not enough upon | 
preparatory studies. 

The formative period of life, when the mind is 
plastic, receptive, is the time for seed sowing, only it 
seems a pity that the husbandman who so patiently 
toiled and tilled the soil should not reap the harvest. | 
Rubinstein studied with Villowing, a pupil of Field, 
who was a pupil of Clementi, but Rubinstein in his | 
early manhood was spoken of as a promising Liszt 
scholar, when, if the truth be known, the great Rus- 
sian owed very little to Liszt. From his recently 
translated autobiography we learn that he considered | 
Liszt a remarkable pianist, but ‘no composer.” 

The enormous army of musical pedagogues doubt- 
less contains many unworthy members in its ranks 
dead branches that if lopped off would benefit the | 
tree of art; but the bright side of the medal is that 
all great artists had humble beginnings, artistically. 
Their tottering steps were carefully directed up the 
thorny steeps of Parnassus by one whose name, if we 
did know it, would tell us nothing. Thalberg’s first 
piano lessons were given to him by a bassoon player 
named Mittag, from whom he doubtless acquired his 
rich tone and singing touch, 7. ¢., nature made him 
musical, but who can deny first influences are not 
lasting ? 

The quiet relegation of the pedagogue to the re- 
gions of the unknown must be very galling to those 
sensitive men and women—that noble band of co- 
religionists who strive for a lifetime for the good, 
the true and the beautiful, to wearily lay down their 
arms in the end and lament the waste of a lifetime 
and the ingratitude of humanity. 

«Many are called but few are chosen.” 

Yes, and many are wearing unlawful 
rightful heirs of which are languishing in solitude, 


crowns, the 





unhonored and unsung. 

It is a very injust and a very cruel world sometimes 
and no sovereign remedy seems to exist for the pre- 
vention of honoring unworthy objects. 

How many of our readers can tell us haphazard 
Adolf Henselt’s teacher? It 
whose name we have forgotten, yet he learned all 
from her. 
but to her guidance the world may ascribe the charm- 
The list is a large, a fruitful 


who was was a lady | 


She was not as celebrated as her pupil, 


ing genius of Henselt. 
one. It embraces singers and instrumentalists alike. 

We are reminded of those busy toilers of the sea, 
the coral insects, who unseen rear enduring and 
graceful reefs in mid ocean. The pedagogue may be 





| tists. 


float gor- 


likened to such; he works not in the light of pub- 
licity ; his gain is small, his applause is scanty, but he 
builds lasting and living monuments in art—and then 
has the bitterness of seeing others wrest from him 
the just meed of praise, of gratitude. 

Ingratitude in cases like this is a black and un- 
pardonable offense. A true artist is never guilty of it. 

He turns retrospectively to those patient teachers 
who first kneaded the unresponsive clay of his talent 
into a thing of shape and beauty. He has lived in the 
great world of art, has been petted, caressed and ad- 
mired, but if his instincts are true he makes a hum- 
ble pilgrimage in memory to the shrine of the name- 
less one who first taught him the “Pater Noster” of 
his art. 

Give us good teachers and we will have good ar- 
It is time that a plea for the pedagogue was 
entered and sustained. 





ACCOUNT OF DETROIT FI- 


NANCES. 


A DETAILED 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 


aes results of legitimate newspaper work are again 


apparent in the following statement brought to 
light through the efforts of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


| which, at the same time, is happy in congratulating 


Mr. J. H. Hahn, of Detroit, for the excellent work he 


| has performed and the readiness he has shown to meet 


us in getting the affairs of the Music Teachers’ Na- 


tional Association properly presented before the 


| musical world. A representative of THE MUSICAL 


COURIER called last week at the office of the execu- 
tive committee in Detroit and obtained the commit- 


tee’s summarized financial statement for 1890, which 


is as follows: 


Total 


percentage of receipts from extra 


receipts, including $550.50, the 
Thomas concert, July 5............. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra , 500.00 
200.00 


644.86 


President’s appropriation 
Printing and advertising 
Chorus expenses, including music, stag- 


ing, 


Stenographers, clerks, & 


Committee expenses. . ; 
Hall rent, ticket sellers, ushers, &c.. 


Stationery, postage, telegrams, inci 


Balance. 


ee ee ee ee 
Examined and found correct, 
E. S. SHERRILL, 

$.$. Dn 


Lc 


It was stated that the executive committee aimed 


LANO, Auditing Committee. 


BATCHELDER, 


to make an artistic and social success of the meeting and 
to repudiate everything savoring of speculation ; that 
members and others who were present could best de- 
termine with what measure of success these inten- 
tions were carried out. 

Badges were distributed and rooms furnished to 
exhibitors free of cost; propositions to employ the 
advance and general programs as advertising medi- 
ums were promptly rejected and contributions from 
piano makers were neither solicited or permitted. 

A large revenue could undoubtedly have been de- 
rived from these sources. 
that members of the association, the profession at 
large, the piano interests, the journals 
throughout the country, and THE MUSICAL COURIER 
in particular, would sustain the committee in its de- 


It was believed, however, 
musical 
cided stand on the points indicated. 


All of the above is satisfactory, as the vouchers and 
receipts were shown, and now it becomes the duty of 


| the officers and other members of the M. T. N. A. in- 


terested in the matter to clear up the mystery of the 
general finances of the association. 
The constitution says that all money shall be sent 


|or given to the secretary, who in turn must deliver 


it over to the treasurer. 
has been sent to the secretary for fees, &c., for the year 
1889-90, none has been handed over to the treasurer, 
nor has it been accounted for. What does Dr. H. S. 
Perkins, the secretary, say to this? If he paid debts 
with the money received, he had no authority to do 
A written order from the executive committee 


Now, of all the money which 


so. 





is necessary before money can be paid out legally, and 
this order must be sent to the treasurer before he can 
pay out money. Noone has aright to disburse acent 
through any other channel. 

Certain officers received money from the secretary 
last winter, squaring up their expenses of the year be- 
fore. Of these payments there are no records and 
no vouchers exist, and the treasurer knew nothing 
about the payments. Certain accounts, of 
know the particulars, were paid by the executive com- 
mittee, and the treasurer knew nothing about the pay- 
How is this, Mr. Treasurer Dana? Can you 


which we 


ments. 
afford to remain quiet and let your bondsmen suffer 
in case of a suit which may be brought at any 
moment ? 

What explanations can be given by the auditing 
committees of Philadelphia and Detroit on the annual 
financial affairs and accounts of the association? Are 
these auditing committees willing to hide the “ nigger 


in the fence” much longer ? 
How much does Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia, 
owe the Music Teachers’ National Association, and 


why is he not requested to pay what he owes ? 





Rummel’s Return. 
HAT eminent and most cultured pianist 
Franz Rummel, who returned to this country fresh 
from his European successes and after an absence of four 
years, made his bow before a large, representative and most 
at the Lennox Lyceum on last 


enthusiastic audience 


Thursday night. It was eminently fit that this artistic 
rentré should take place in a concert given by the pianist 
himself and that he should have had the assistance of his 
old time and tried friend and admirer Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra; but it was much to be regretted that it 
could not have taken place in the familiar Steinway Hall, 
with its once magnificent acoustic properties, instead of 
in that gaudy place, the Lennox Lyceum, which is not well 
suited for orchestra concerts. 

To say that Rummel scored a tremendous success is put- 
ting it mildly. He astounded even his very best friends 
with the magnificent display of his pianism, but above all, 
No 


more beautiful reading than that which he gave to the slow 


of his refined style and his most musicianly qualities. 


movement of the Beethoven G major concerto, no more 
musicianly phrasing and exquisite gradation of tone than he 
employed throughout this entire concerto has ever before 
been heard in this city, and let it be stated right here that, 
although the G majoris the only one of Beethoven’s five 
piano concertos that might justly be termed a virtuoso con- 
certo, the artist succeeded in making you forget the display 


1 


of his wonderful and evenly developed techni his 


fine and virile conception ; in other words, his interpr 


tion carried it over his virtuosity. 
The latter, however, held full and justifiable sway in t 


Liszt E flat which Rummel performed with a 
1 


lash, élan and brilliancy that literally took 


concerto, 


the audience 


off its feet and roused the enraptured listeners to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that they four times recalled the artist, 
and were not satisfied till he acceded to the demand for 
an encore, as which he chose the Chopin berceuse. 

We 


Steinway concert grand piano, which, despite the poor 


cannot refrain from mentioning the magnificent 


acoustic qualities of the hall, under Rummel’s powerful and 
yet so pliable touch gave forth such a volume and such a 
variety and beauty of tone that it seemed to us that we 
never heard a more satisfactory or more beautiful in- 
strument. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, who, as we said be- 
fore, were laboring under acoustic disadvantages, played 
the accompaniments to the two concertos, and the follow- 


ing selections: ‘*Academic’”’ overture, by Brahms; the 
G major, one of the three ‘‘ Legends,’’ op. 59, by Dvorak ; 
Beethoven’s ‘*Coriolanus”’ overture ; the Bacchanale, from 
the Paris version of Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ and the well- 
known orchestral excerpts from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de 


Faust.’’ 








—tThe last opportunity for singers to join the 
New York Chorus 
Wednesday of this week. 


Society was Monday, Tuesday and 


Application was to be made at 
23 Union-sq., Room 10. The rehearsals of the ‘Golden 
Legend ’’ performance, on December 4, are held on Wednes- 
day evenings at the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
Twenty-third-st. 

—The Church Choral Society, a choral body hav- 
ing for its object the presentation of the works of the great 
composers of sacred music in some of the larger churches 
with soli, chorus, orchestra and organ, announces two 
‘*services,’’ to be given on the evenings of December 18 and 
be are Bach’s ‘* God’s 


works to given 


‘* Advent Hymn,”’ 


February 19. The 
Time is Best,’’ Schumann’s Saint-Saéns’ 
” 


(heard for the first time in New 
‘Stabat 


‘‘ The Heavens Declare 


York), Gounod’s ‘*De Profundis’’ and Dvorak’s 


Mater.”’ 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


“ Raconteur ” 
n examination at the Conservatory of Music in Paris, 


rsonally experienced about twelve years ago, 


he pe 


ie benefit of those of my readers, under fifteen years 
e, who are desirous of entering the portals of one of 
great institutions of France. 


* 
o » 


Music mad, I reached the French capital dur- 


ing the last few weeks of the World’s Fair of 1878. I was 
simply parched by the desire to see Franz Liszt, who was 
the nominal director of the Austro-Hungarian section of 
Exposition. But the pianist-composer was not to be 

by vulgar eyes, although I heard of his having been 
ed and made much of, as was usually the case with Liszt. 
I fancied I 


| was walking along the Rue de Rivoli one October af- 


One day saw him. 


ternoon whena carriage passed me. In it was seated some- 
body who if it wasn’t Liszt it was his ghost. 
He had 
b! a4 k 
Liszt,”’ 


l 
1cie, 


white hair, warts, and was smoking a long, 
cigar. 


I gasped, and started in pursuit of the flying 


It was a difficult task, but I wriggled my way through 

lestrians and carriages and finally caught up to the sup- 
1 Liszt. 

Well, it looked like 


whether it wasthe illustrious pianist or his double. 


know 
When 
but 


him. To this day I don’t 


Iam in the Cambyses vein I swear I saw Liszt, 


‘that is another story,’’ and I will begin in earnest about 
the ¢ onservatory. 
* 
” * 
| had a letter of introduction to the acting secre- 
ry, Mr. Emil Rety, but that didn’t amount to much, for 
told at once I was too old to enter (the tuition is 


I was ahead of the age to be admitted by some 


vas 
and the matter was closed. 
Naturally, I felt disappointed, and knowing the wife of 
the vice consul, Mrs. Lucy Hamilton Hooper, a clever liter- 
iry woman, I sought her aid. 


. 
* * 


Robert Hooper, her husband, introduced me to 
Genera! Fairchild, the American consul, and after undergo- 
a severe cross examination as to my age, abilities, &c., I 

it last got a letter which I have preserved to this day. In 
it the United States Government testified to my good stand- 
ind extreme youth. Armed with this, to me formid- 


ible, document I again besieged the conservatory’s gates. 


This time I was successful and received permission to pre- 
nt myself at the examination which took place, if I re- 
November 13. 


* 


* 7 


ber aright, 


I studied hard and daily shook in my boots 
] truth. 
a velveteen coat and worked my fingers in- 

At last the Well I 


a nasty, chilling autumn day, and when I 


fatal day dawned. remem- 


‘rvatory it was just 9 o’clock. 


irge room with an 


hem so young as to | 


ike lost sheep, and as my eye 
I noticed one lad about thirteen 
off 


tle boy he was, for he sneered at my 


hair worn artist fashion 


ly inquired if ‘‘Grandpa was going 


ith a nervous hatred. 


ling about my 


itated manner for my number, 


rteen lucky number, as you all know. 


a tall man 


ed the impudent and incipient virtuoso in panta- 
s turned his mocking attention to him. 
roll of 


is another unfortunate armed with a 


count of his age. 


i permit on a g 


* 
* . 


I was relieved when the sneering little boy was 


has been asked to describe | 
| five than eighteen. 





| exercise fame) charge of the female classes. 


I let my locks hang negligently in the | 


indiscriminate lot of 


be almost carried in | . 
the Lenox Lyceum to welcome Franz Rummel. 


his | 
| that ten years ago), 


throat and | 


came in, and as he looked shy and | 


music |} 


called out. In ten minutes he returned with a flush face 
and downcast mien and almost sneaked out of the room. 

We all shook hands, for that boy was like one of those 
buzzing little flies that are too small to kill, but which 
almost worry your life away. 


* 
* * 


At last «Numero treize” sung out a voice, and | 


was pushed through a narrow entry, and the next moment 


| I was standing on the classic boards of the stage of the 


‘¢Conservatoire de Paris.’’ 


The light was dim, but I could discern a group of people | 


| somewhere in front of me in the seats of the house, and a 


kindly voiced man asked me to sit down at a grand piano 
and play something. 

I tremblingly acquiesced. 

Just then a feminine voice asked me: 

‘¢Quel age avez-vous, Monsieur? ”’ 

‘* Dix-huit ans,’’ I said, boldly. 

Then a feminine laugh rippled through the gloom, for I 
had alittle beard, was gawky and looked nearer twenty- 

That settled it. Queer, creepy feelings seized my legs, 
my eyes dimmed, my throat felt like a furnace and my 
heart thumped like a trip hammer. 


* 
* * 


I will never forget that laugh. 

I found out afterward that its owner was Mrs. Massard, 
the piano teacher and the wife of Massard, the cele- 
brated violin master, both in the conservatory corps of 
masters. 

How I loathed that woman for the nonce. 

‘*Play something,’’ I was asked, but it was a foregone 
conclusion that I couldn’t. 

I began a presto by Beethoven and played twenty bars ; 
then I was stopped and a sheet of music manuscript was 
put before me, and I could swear now that it was placed 
upside down, so the notes looked anyhow. 

I didn’t succeed brilliantly in the sight reading test, and 
then making a bow that was a compromise ’twixt an 
apology and a challenge to come outside and fight it out, 
I got out somehow and walked bareheaded through the 
rain and smote my breast and called aloud hard sounding 
American words. ¢ 

* * 

Then I went home, shut up my piano, a tiny Krie- 
gelstein upright, and vowed that piano playing was a fraud 
and a snare and thought seriously of the xylophone. 


* 
* *~ 


«Truth is stranger than fiction,” the next day I re- 
ceived a notification to call, and was received as an ‘audi- 


on probation. 


” 


teur 

That is, I listened in the piano class and held my tongue. 
I found out afterward I was regarded as a ward of the 
United States, and an unpromising one I was. 

Marmontal and George Mathias (the latter a genuine 
pupil of Chopin) had charge of the male classes, and Mrs. 
Massart (my laughing friend) and Le Couppey (of finger 
I soon got 


| tired of the role of inaction and sought a private master. 


Thus closed my relations with the Conservatory of Music 
of France. 
” 
* * 


Do you know that I have had dreams of the most 


| terrifying description since that conservatory experience, 


I have found my- 
self sitting at an enormous piano, the keys treble their 


but only, Deo gratias, at long intervals? 


present size, in an auditorium so vast that only the genius 
of John Martin, of mezzotint fame, or Gustave Doré could 
delineate the frightful depths of its terrifying perspectives. 
The audience were all skeletons, and the orchestra also in 
the same state of fleshly denudation. The conductor was 
sometimes Anton Strelezkiorsometimes Ferdinand Dulcken, 
but both disguised as skeletons. Oh, the hideous agony of 
that moment! the hellish din of the barbaric music! and 


how I tried to play in vain, at last to awaken crying aloud 


| for Beethoven or the police! 


7 


” + 
A huge audience gathered last Thursday night in 


It was literally Rummel redivivus. 

I haven’t heard the genial Franz for ten years, and while 
listening to the G major concerto of Beethoven I came to 
the conclusion that it is much better to start out in life as 
a pianist who pounds (for everybody accused Rummel of 
because 1f he knows what he is about 
he can by study overcome and subdue his too ardent tem- 
perament. 

The ancients represented Beauty sitting on the lion— 
Grace and Virility. You may refine a rugged and powerful 
nature so that it becomes gentleness itself. 

We have harnessed the lightning, but who ever heard of 
a pianist who could only play fianissimo getting a good, 
manly forte from his instrument ? 

Rummel is essentially a masculine player, but he has 
mastered the subtleties of his art. Pianism is not to hima 


sealed book. His scales are as limpid as a newly landed 


carp that pants for its native element in recurrent and 





| most a man, and one to be relied on. 


| being particularly capital. 


| actor, ‘‘Jim’”’ 


gorgeous coloring. His octaves are, as were Thalberg’s, 
struck as with mallets of steel; his cantilena is sonorous, 
nobly so, and his technic irreproachable. 

Rummel stamps all his works with the signet of sincerity 


and his readings of classical masters are ever lucid and 
well balanced. 

My critical confrerés, just as were they in their estimate 
of this pianist’s many good qualities, overlooked one pecu- 
liarly personal point. 

I allude to the very evident appreciation on Rummel’s 
part of the demoniacal element in music. 

This naturally manifested itself in the Liszt concerto. 
A spirit of mocking cynicism lurks in this work of the de- 
ceased abbé (God rest his warts). Rummel better than any 
artist I ever heard catches this evanescent spirit of ad/ad/erie. 
He looked like a good natured Mephistopheles as he cleverly 
in the scherzo of the concerto. 


” 


interpreted the ‘* sneer 
As a friend of mine very aptly exclaimed ‘* Why, he plays 
like the devil! ”’ 
‘* Yes,’’? I replied, ‘like a devil who believes in some- 
thing—music.”’ 


* 
“ * 


The true story of Ovide Musin’s unexpected bath in 
a baptismal fount in a Brooklyn church last week has not 
been completely told. After he had gotten in some dry 
clothes the Belgian violinist came out on the platform and 
played very appropriately Leonard’s ‘Souvenir de Bade.” 


* 
~ * 


At a second hearing of the Janko keyboard last 
week at Chickering Hall, lam more firmly convinced that 
it is an extraordinary invention, but as Henderson of the 
‘¢Times’’ says, quoting Kipling: ‘Is it art?” 


7 
* * 


During the intermission at the Janko concert the 
audience was first startled, then puzzled and finally amused 
at a curious sound that emanated from the gallery. After 
careful investigation the ushers discovered that the noise 
was caused by the snoring of Mr. De Vivo, the venerable 
impresario. 

De Vivo, ever original, snores in double notes, the lower 
a trifle flat, the upper note a bit wheezy, otherwise he is 


in tune. . 
— * 


Of course before you came to my columns you 
noticed the agreeable countenance of my friend * Billy ”’ 
Lavin (he hates to be called ‘ Billy,’’ but one can’t always 
think of William J.). 
Lavin studied 


Did you know that after with Agra- 
with Vannucinni in Florence and 
His voice is a rich tenor of great 


monte, 
Shakespeare in London ? 
range, evenness and power. Lavin has lots to do, for besides 


his offers to sing in London, he has engagements with Wiske, 


Thomas, Warren, Jordan, and will be heard, I hope, fre- 
quently during the winter. In artistic 
talents Lavin is a thoroughly good fellow, and has none of 


addition to his 


the Miss Nancy traits of most tenors. He is first and fore- 
And I may remark, 
en parenthése, that the above are rare qualities in a tenor. 


* 
* * 


«Poor Jonathan” 
waltz theme being heard on all sides. 


has gained the public ear, the 
The sneezing quar- 
tet in the second act is a capital parody on some opera 
singers, the make-up in particular of the basso profundo 
It is sung by that excellent 
Maas. 


* 
* x 


One reason why there is such an excellent system 
of ushering at the Lenox Lyceum Thomas concerts is that 
the old force at Steinway Hall is employed, chief among 


‘whom may be recognized the amiable features of John 
| Kuehl, Esq. 


* 
s * 


And now amateur singing, like the complaining 


| voice of the buzz saw about to disrupt, is heard through- 


out the conservatories, and the teachers are happy—when 
it is over. 
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PERSONALS. 


STILL THEY ComE.—Mrs. Clara A. Korn, of whose 
compositions we spoke in a former issue, isa pianist of con- 
siderable merit. We had the pleasure of hearing the lady 
play at Steinway Hall a few days ago, when she gave a 
most interesting reading of the Beethoven E flat concerto, 
of Chopin’s k minor scherzo and of the Schumann ‘ Hu 
moreske.’’ She has a good technic and touch and her con- 
ception is broader and more musicianly than that of the 
average lady pianist. Her teacher is Prof. William G. 
Vogt. It is Mrs. Korn’s intention to shortly make her 
appearance in public. 

ROBERT G, INGERSOLL’S BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON,— 
says the child: 
‘Strike of fire, O weird musician, thy harp 
strung with Apollo’s golden hair! Fill the vast cathedral 
aisles with symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of the 
organ’s keys! Blow, bugler, blow, until thy silvery notes 
do touch and kiss the moonlit waves that charm the lovers 
Yet know ye that your 


Here is what he about laugh of a 


with hand 


wandering over hills vine-clad! 
music is all discord compared to the laugh of the child— 
that laugh that marks the boundary line between the beasts 
and men, and every wayward wave of which doth drown 
some fretful fiend of care. Oh, Laughter, rose lipped 
daughter of Joy, there are enough dimples in thy cheeks to 
catch and hold and glorify all the tears of grief !’’ 

MRS. BURMEISTER AT BERLIN.—Mrs. Dory Burmeis- 
ter Petersen, the well-known Baltimore pianist, appeared at 
Berlin in a concert of her own, which she gave at the 
Singacademie on the 10th ult. and scored a great success. 
She was heard in the excellent piano concerto in D minor 
of her husband, Prof. Richard Burmeister, and she also 
played the Liszt E 
unanimous in its praise of the fair artist and of her hus- 


flat concerto. The Berlin press is 


band’s composition. 
HEGNER 


Gewandhaus, which took place October 9, 


IN LEIPSIC.—The second concert of the 


Leipsic was 
signalized by the appearance of that talented boy Otto 
Hegner, who played the Chopin E minor concerto, the rondo 
capriccioso of Mendelssohn, the berceuse of Chopin and the 
”’ of Wagner-Liszt, and won universal 


He played on a Stein- 


‘“‘Spinning Song 
praise by his artistic performance. 
won unanimous approval from 


way grand piano, which 


the press for its noble and liquid tones. 

MAX HEINRICH IN LONDON.—This gifted artist, who 
emigrated to London with his family (wife and seven chil- 
dren) a couple of years ago, has met with great success 
there, both as a concert singer and vocal teacher. 

Soon after his arrival he was appointed professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, where he has since 
been the favorite teacher of singing, and has appeared at the 
Philharmonic, Richter and other first-class concerts at St. 
James, Princes’ and Steinway halls with great success, he 
being specially admired for his matchless skill in singing to 
his own accompaniments. 

Some time ago Mr. Max Heinrich opened a school for 
music in a large house located at corner of Belsize park and 
Buckland-crescent, London, which is already attended by 
over one hundred pupils, and where a series of fortnightly 
concerts are given on Saturday evenings throughout the 
season with marked success. 

Mr. Heinrich has worked very hard, and his many friends 
in New York will, no doubt, be pleased to learn that his un- 
tiring efforts have met with artistic as well as pecuniary 
success in London. 

EssipOFF IN LONDON.—The distinguished pianist 
Annette Essipoff made her first appearance in London this 
season at Steinway Hall, on October 23. She played with 
even greater effect than ever before, with unerring technic 
The hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity by a most delighted 


and refined audienee, a string of carriages a third of a mile 


and sympathetic touch, elegance and nobility. 


long waiting in front of the hall. Every piece played by 
her was encored and Essipoff received most flattering criti- 
cisms in the London ‘ Times,’”’ ‘‘ Telegraph,” ‘*Standard,’’ 
and in fact all the leading papers. Although it is now 
thirteen years since she last appeared in the United States, 
she is still as young looking as ever, rivaling in that re- 
spect her stately looking young daughter of seventeen 
years of age, who is accompanying her. Mrs. Essipoft re- 
tains grateful memories of her visit to America, and wishes 
soon to return to these hospitable shores. 

PADEREWSKI FOR LONDON.—Paderewski, the popu- 
lar pianist, will, despite the stories of his sprained ankle, 
arrive in London soon and will play at the Popular Concerts 
and the Crystal Palace. 

A New PIANist.—The first appearance of Miss Kate 
Lee Isaacson on Wednesday night at the Covent Garden 
concerts, London, came as a great surprise on the public. 
It is not often a débutante at the piano obtains such a satis- 
factory verdict. The flexibility of this young lady’s hands 
is astonding in the difficult selection from Mendelssohn’s 
concerto and Raff’s * La Fileuse,”’ in which she made her 
bow. 
girl who can give points to most foreign lady performers, 


She proved that at last we have found an English’ 





What cave Gwyllym Crowe unearthed her from he knows 
best, but it is a pity to think such a genuis should have 
lain so long blushing unseen. Miss Isaacson is a cousin to 
Mr. Mark N. Isaacson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., late leading vio. 
linist of the Union Square Theatre, New York, at present first 
violinist at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre.—‘‘5t 
Stephen’s Review,’’ London, England. 

REMENYI TO RETURN.—It is stated that the Hun- 
garian violinist Remenyi has signed a contract with an 
American manager for a six months’ tour in the United 
States and Canada, to begin September 15, 1891. 

ENGAGED.—The engagement is announced of Miss 
Eleanor Warner Everest, the well-known soprano, to Mr. 
Archibald Freer, of Chicago. Miss Everest comes of a 
musical family, her mother being Mrs. Ellen Everest, of 
Philadelphia, resides at present in New York and is a mem 
ber of the excellent vocal staff of the National Conserva- 
tory. 

GUSTAV HINRICHS. 
introduction to the music lovers of the metropolis, will re- 
side in New York this season and will, in addition to his 


Gustav Hinrichs, who needs no 


duties as a conductor, receive pupils in singing and reper- 
tory.. Mr. Hinrichs has always done artistic work and asa 
teacher of réles he is naturally to be recommended. 
TAMAGNO AND THE CZAR,—The Italian Count Ser- 
gardi, who has been at thé Chicago Auditorium this week, 
is an entertaining conversationalist and has the national 
fondness for music. He was much amused when told of 
Tamagno’s behavior in this country and that the great tenor 
brought his own brother along as his valet. 
‘That will be good to tellin Rome,”’ he said. 
traits are so well known there that it will be appreciated. 
He was a street car driver 


‘*Tamagno’s 


Italy has often laughed at him. 
in Turin and is without education. Verdi had the greatest 
difficulty in personally teaching him his part in ‘Otello.’ 
Some time ago an Italian company to which Tamagno be 
The 
You 


longed was engaged at a theatre in St. Petersburg. 
company was one day given an audience by the Czar. 
know how strict is the etiquette of the Russian court. 
None may leave the Imperial presence except at the Czar’s 
bidding. lull and Ta- 
magno remarked that he thought he would go, and abruptly 
The rest of the company were horror stricken. 


There came a in the conversation 
left the room. 
But the Czar laughed and nothing came of it.”’ 
LEHMANN’S SuccEss.—Lilli Lehmann secured a great 
and instantaneous success on Monday evening of last week, 
when, after six years of banishment, our eccentric but en 
terprising Manager Von Bulow ventured to reintroduce her 
to a Berlin audience. The obstacles to be overcome were 
great, especially in the press. The Conservative papers, 
which were formerly semi-official organs, but which now no 
longer claim that title under the present liberal régime, 
tried to out-Herod Herod, raked up old scores of her in- 
gratitude to the old Emperor, and reproached her with 
having spent many of the best years of her life in catering 
to what they are pleased to describe as the bucolic tastes 
of Americans. The critics, nevertheless, have been forced 
to the admission that her voice has improved in strength 
and sympathetic quality, and that the unbounded enthu- 
siasm of her audience was well merited. In musical circles 
it is rumored that Mrs. Lehmann will not long remain out- 
side the door of the Royal Opera, for the Emperor ordered 
that a special report of the Bilow-Lehmann concert should 
be submitted to him, and after hearing of her great success 


he said: ‘‘I wish to hear her in the parts of ‘Isolde’ and 


yo ” 


‘Sieglinde.’ ’’—** Sun. 


Amy Fay IN NEW YORK,—Miss Amy Fay will spend 
the winter in New York at 7 East Thirty-first-st. It is to be 
hoped she will give one of her piano conversaziones. 


——The popularity of the Schumann Lady Quartet, 


of Chicago, is attested by the large number of engagements 


made for the organization by their manager, Mr. F. Zieg- 
feld, Jr., at Central Music Hall. 
these ladies has been highly praised by critical authorities. 


Ihe ensemble singing of 


The New York Schubert Club is composed of 
Miss Lizzie Webb Cary, 
Miss Jennie Dutton, Miss Margaret H. Elliot, Miss Fannie 


the following well-known artists : 


Hirsch, Mr. Geo. M. Denniston, Mrs. Anna Mooney-Burch, 
Mrs. Hattie Clapper-Morris, Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, 
Miss Elfrida True, Miss Sophia Church-Hall, Mrs. A. K. 
Decevée, Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson and the members of 
the New York Philharmonic Club, Messrs. Arnold, Laend- 
ner, Hemmann, Weiner and Kalkhof. 

——The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, 
under the directorship of F. H. Sargent, has established a 
school of opera, to be directed by Mr. Jesse Williams. The 
purpose of the organization is said to be to provide ‘sys- 
tematic and thorough instruction in all operatic branches,”’ 
and to ‘insure to the students every possible opportunity 
for practical work in ‘stage business,’ rehearsals, panto- 
mime, dancing, fencing, voice and singing, elocution, 
‘make-up,’ and costuming.’’ From the time of their en- 
trance the students will be formed into an operatic stock 
company. The stage management will be principally in 
charge of Mr, Fred Williams, of the Lyceum Theatre. 





Ss. 
At. MEES 3) 

—Mrs. Albani will, in February, visit Holland and 
Belgium, and in March will go to Russia for some operatic 
performances. 

-Mr. Lloyd, the English tenor, has finally ar- 
ranged to visit the United States in May and June, 1892, 
and not before. 

—Julie L. Wyman, mezzo soprano, will make her 
New York début at the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on November 11. 

——Miss Mary Howe, the soprano, who made her 
first appearance in Boston last season, has been engaged to 
sing at the Cecilia concert in that city, January 22. 

Dr. B. Merrill 


a song 


—Miss Helene C. Livingston and 
Hopkinson, the excellent baritone, will appear at 
Baltimore, on Novem- 


recital at the Peabody Institute, 


ber 14. 
Y., October 29 


Society 


KINGSTON, N. ‘Special),—The 
Kingston Philharmonic 
to-night under the leadership of William R. Chapman, the 
New York 


musical director for the ensuing season. 


began its rehearsals 


choral conductor, who has been secured as 


~—Mr. Carl Baermann, the pianist, gave his first 
chamber concert of the season in Boston last Monday night, 
Mr. 


Baermann in a program consisting of Beethoven’s C minor, 


Messrs. Loeffler and Giese, violin and ‘cello, assisting 
piano trio ; Mozart’s sonata, for piano and violin, A major, 
and Schumann’s D minor trio. 

the Wiske orchestral con- 
Wed 


and 


—tThe first concert of 


certs in Brooklyn will take place at the academy on 


nesday evening, November 17. Clementina De Vere 
Mr. Otto Oesterle will be the soloists. 
of selections from French composers, representing Gounod, 


Massenet, David, Gillet, Saint-Saéns, Thomas, Godard, De- 


The program will be 


3izet and Berlioz. 


The 


‘‘Herald’’ prize 


libes, 
New 
Mr. 


York 


Rudolph 


the 


consists of 


committee of award in 


waltz contest 


Aronson, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken and the music critic 


of the ‘‘ Herald. 

The prize waltz will be published in the ‘‘ Herald” of 
Sunday next. 

The manuscript will continue to be the property of the 


composer. 

——The New York Philharmonic Club, for this its 
thirteenth season, announces three concerts to be given in 
Chickering Hall on the evenings of November 18, January 
At the first Miss Julia E. Wyman, soprano, 
The 


suite 


6 and March 3. 
and Mr. Max Liebling, pianist, will assist the club. 
program includes Beethoven’s quartet No. 10; a new 
by Franz Ries, No. 4, op. 38, and a concerto by Bach for 


piano, flute and violin. 


——tThe six concerts of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society will occur on the evenings of November 8, Decem- 
March 14 and April 18, tl 


ie 
immediately 


ber 13, January 17, February 14, 
public rehearsals on the Friday afternoons 


preceding. The program for the first concert, next Satur- 


day night, is composed of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont’’ music, 


Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, an air sung by Miss De 


Vere and selections from *: Parsifal.’’ 


Carl Hauser, A. W. Lilien- 


thal and Emil Schenck, four musicians of high ability, have 


——Edward Hermann, 
They 

Fifth- 
16 and 30, Janu- 
24, April 


concerts 


formed themselves into the String Quartet Society. 
will give a series of concerts at Hodgson’s Hall, 543 


ave., on November 4 and 18, December 2, 
ary 13 and 27, February 10 and 24, March 10 and 
7 and 21, and May 5and 19. A feature of 


will be the performance of the entire 


these 
series of Beethoven’s 
quartets. 

ee | 
given on Wednesday evening, October 22, 
The 


brilliant 


concert in the form of a Liszt recital was 


at Kimball Hall, 


Chicago, Hyllested. cosy hall was 


by Mr. August 
filled to its utmost capacity by a audience of 


music lovers. Every available space was utilized as stand- 


ing room and many were turned away, unable to obtain 
birth 


admission. The occasion was the anniversary of the 


of the late Abbé Liszt, and the large audience assembled 
desirous to pay tribute to the memory of one of the great- 
est musicians the world has ever seen. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more satisfactory performer of the com 
positions of Liszt than Mr. Hyllested, who occupies a 
conspicuous place in the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College. Mr. Hyllested studied most of the works pro 
gramed with the composer, and he has the equipment of 
technic which is essential in a Liszt player. The first num- 
ber on the program was the concerto in E flat, which was 
superbly rendered and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Following this were a number of Liszt compositions, in- 
cluding the polonaise in E, the tarantelle in G, the difticult 
concert study in A flat, the nocturne in A flat, two of the 
works, some 


Mr. Hyllested 


has never appeared to better advantage ; indeed it seems 


Hungarian rhapsodies and several other 


rarely heard on account of their difficulty. 


that he must have made a specialty of the writings of Liszt, 
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for he surmounted the most intricate difficulties with ob- 
vious ease. Mr. Hyllested was enthusiastically applauded 
by the critical audience. 

The first concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra takes place next Tuesday evening at Chickering 
Hall. 

A soirée musicale was given October 28, at the 
Pittsburgh Female College, under the direction of Theodore 
Salmon, the pianist, assisted by Carl Retter, violin; Miss 
Eldridge, violin; Harry Brackett, tenor, and Miss Kier, 
elocutionist. 

The season of English opera at the Harlem 
Opera House was brought to a temporary close last Satur- 
day evening with the performance of ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ and the 
house will once more be devoted to weekly attractions. 
When seen last week Mr. Hammerstein said that his reasons 
for discontinuing the opera season were that the chorus 
was composed of people who had outgrown their useful- 
ness. ‘‘I was also troubled with my baritone,’’ said he. 
‘‘ Tagliapietra was almost continually indisposed, and the 
second baritone did not fill his place. The slim attendance 
was the main thing, however.’? Mr. Hammerstein pro- 
poses to open an opera chorus school under the direction 
of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, and will reorganize his opera 
company, to which he will devote several months of each 
season.—‘‘ Herald.”’ 

The Brooklyn “ Citizen ’ 
formance of Wagner’s ‘* Love Feast of the Apostles,’’ by 
the Arion Society of Brooklyn, Arthur Claassen conductor: 


says of the recent per- 


The production on Sunday night of Wagnér’s ‘‘ Love Feast of the Apos- 
tles,” by the Arion Singing Society, numbering eighty voices, assisted by 
a juvenile chorus of 160, was one of the most notable events, from a mu- 
sical standpoint, that has ever taken place in Brooklyn. On several occa- 
sions the ‘‘Citizen’’ has spoken with well merited disparagement of the 
want of musical enterprise among German singers, and Mr. Arthur Claas- 
sen, the gifted conductor of the Arion, thinking better to risk the chances 
of failure in producing a good work than to insure success with smaller me- 
diocrities, astonished and delighted a crowded and enthusiastic audience 
by the praiseworthy rendition of a notably difficult and beautiful novelty. 
“The Love Feast of the Apostles" was one of Wagner’s boyish produc- 
tions, if, indeed, Wagner was ever (musically) a boy. It is strikingly dra- 
matic and picturesquely beautiful. And the Arion has placed itselfin a 
conspicuously proud position by a very successful and meritorious per- 
formance, which speaks convincingly of the care, industry and critica) 
knowledge of its director. It is pleasing also to add that the charming 
instrumental quartet of Mr. Robert Thallon was splendidly performed on 
this occasion. 7 

Nahan Franko’s first popular concert will be 
given at Chickering Hall this evening. The soloists will 
be Clementina de Vere, soprano, and Jacob Friedberger, 
pianist. Several interesting novelties are on the program, 


which reads as follows : 
Overture, “* Rienzi’’. é Richard Wagner 
PD ede nscucecvccess ach bdo 5 seu dc dea 
Romanza (from “* Alda "’) 
Clementina de Vere. 
“Kamennoi Ostrow " (first time) 
For orchestra and organ, by Max Spicker. 


Rubinstein 
Concerto Henselt 
Jacob Friedberger. 
Waltz, “‘ Freut Euch des Lebens”’ 
Suite, ‘‘ From the Cradle to the Grave”’ (first time) .... 
Polonaise, from “ Mignon”’....... edi web ses 

Clementina de Vere. 
a, *“‘ Sous l’ombrage"’ (first time).. 
4, “* Songe d’amour aprés le bal ”’ (first time). 

String orchestra, 


Johann Strauss 
.....Carl Reinecke 
..A. Thomas 


Overture, ‘‘ Robespierre ” Litolff 
The program for the first concert to be given 
by the American Composers’ Choral Association at Chick- 
ering Hall, on Monday, November 24, is one that should 
cause the American composer to rejoice. The aim of the 
society, of which De Lancey Nicoll is president and 
Emilio Agramonte musical director, is to advance the in 
terest of American music. The following compositions will 
be heard at the first concert, Monday, November 24: 
‘“* Lovely Rosabelle,”’ ballad for soprano and tenor soli, chorus 


G. W. Chadwick 
.....Charles B. Hawley 


and orchestra 
Trisagion and Sanctus—a capella ..... ..... 
“* The Bedouin’s Prayer” (for male chorus), ‘** June Song "’ (for 

mixed chorus)—a capella Ad. M. Foerster 
Three selections from{Psalm CXLV., with orchestra ; a, chorus, 

“TI Will Extol Thee;’’ 4, quartet _(for female voices), ** The 

Lord is Nigh,” a capella; c, air for contralto E. C. Phelps 
Bacarolle, for chorus and orchestra 2. A. MacDowell 
‘* Daybreak '’—a capella Carl Walter 
“*The Wreck of the Hesperus,”’ cantata for soprano, tenor and 

baritone soli, chorus and orchestra Arthur Foote 
** Thou Art of Purer Eyes,’’ chorus for female voices and orches- 

tra, from the oratorio ‘* Divine Love”’ C. B. Rutender 

For the second concert Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Light of Asia’”’ 

will be produced for the first time in New York. At the 
third concert E. A. MacDowell’s ‘‘King Ring’s Drapa, 
Burial and Apotheosis,’’ for chorus and orchestra, express- 
ly composed for the society, and Frederick Brandeis’ 
‘‘From Heavens the Thunders Roar,’’ for chorus, with 
organ and harp accompaniment, will be produced, besides 
choral works by Templeton Strong, Francis Korbay, Ho- 
mer N. Bartlett, F. H. Pease and N. H. Allen. 


The Manuscript Society, of New York, a 
society of American composers, announces a series of three 
subscription concerts to be given in Chickering Hall on the 
evenings of December 10, February 4 and April 15. 

For these concerts Mr. Chickering has tendered the use 
of the hall to the society gratis. 


The society was started in August, 1889. During last 


season several meetings were held, the society gaining in 
power and influence at each meeting. 

To-day it claims among its members some of the best 
known composers on the Continent. 

Among the resident members are Gerrit Smith, the presi- 
dent of the society; Reinhold S. Herman, Henry Holden 
Huss, Bruno Oscar Klein, George William Warren and S. B. 
Mills. 

George W. Chadwick and Arthur Foote, Boston mem- 
bers; W. W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia ; Frederic Grant 
Gleason, of Chicago, and T. V. Flagler, of Auburn, are 
among the non-residents. 

The program to be given at these first public concerts of 
the society will claim an additional interest from the fact 
that every number presented will have been written for the 
society, will be heard for the first time and will be con- 
ducted, if an orchestral or choral number, by the com- 
poser. 

At the first concert Mr. Chadwick will conduct an over- 
ture, and Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Foote numbers for string 
orchestra. Mr. Mills will play an original piano concerto, 
and original songs for contralto and baritone, composed by 
Mr. Homer‘N. Bartlett and Harry Rowe Shelley, will be 
sung. 

The society is fast gaining a national reputation and 
aims to be of valuable assistance to American composers. 


——Three chamber concerts are to be given at 
Union Hall by the New England Conservatory Chamber 
Music Club. At the first concert, Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 17, the progam wiil be: Sobeck, quintet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn; Saint-Saéns, tarantelle for 
piano, flute and clarinet; Thuerre, sextet for piano and 
wind instruments. 

The fourth program of the Boston Symphony 
orchestral concerts in Music Hall, Boston, was as follows: 
Sgambati’s 


Goldmark’s ‘¢ Prometheus ;’’ con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, in G minor, op. 15 ; Mosz- 
kowski’s suite in F, and Wagner’s ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries.’’ 
Next Saturday evening the orchestral numbers will be 
Dvorak’s scherzo capricci- 


‘*Scotch,’’ with vocal 


overture, 


Gade’s overture, ‘‘ Ossian ;’ 
oso, and Mendelssohn’s symphony, 
selections by Mrs. Walter C. Wyman. 

Tagliapietra, the baritone, has instructed his 
lawyer, Mr. Abe Hummel, to bring an action to compel 
Manager Hammerstein, of the Harlem Opera House, to pay 
his salary for the balance of the season. The singer, it will 
be remembered, was summarily dismissed from Mr. Ham. 
merstein’s English opera company a few nights ago. When 
seen last evening Mr. Hammerstein said the signor had no 
ground for his action, as he had, by his insubordination, 
broken his contract. Tagliapietra, on the other hand, feels 
that he has a good case against the manager. 

The twelfth festival of the Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts Music Association will be held at Taunton on the 
18th, 19th and 20th inst., with five concerts in the scheme, 
arranged as follows: Tuesday, November 18, evening— 
‘¢ The Rose Maiden,’’ Cowen, and miscellaneous selections ; 
Wednesday, November 19, afternoon—‘‘ Messe Solennelle ”’ 
(‘*St. Cecilia’’), Gounod, and miscellaneous selections; 
evening—‘‘ The Crusaders,”’ Gade, and miscellaneous selec- 
tions. Thursday, November 20, afternoon—‘: Redemption 
Hymn,” Parker, and miscellaneous selections ; evening— 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah.’’ 

The artists of the company engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season sailed from Bremen 
last Wednesday on the steamship Saale, and their arrival 
will complete the troupe, for the chorus and ballet have 
been rehearsing for some weeks past and the heads of the 
different departments are all actively engaged in preparing 
new scenery, costumes, properties, armor and mechanical 
and scenic effects for the new operas which are to open the 
season this year. ‘‘ Asrael,’’ by Franchetti, is one of these, 
and will be produced on November 26, the opening night, and 
on the following Wednesday a new opera by Smareglia, en- 
titled the ‘‘Vassal of Szigeth,’’ will be brought forth. 
Great interest on the part of the public is evident this year, 
and already a great number of orders for tickets for the 
opening nights have been received. The box office will 
open for the sale of seats on Monday, November 17. 








The Arion Concert. 


HE first concert of this season which the 
Arion gave at their fine hall on Fifty-ninth-st. and 
Park-ave. last Sunday night was a great artistic and social 
success. The male chorus, under Mr. Frank van der 
Stucken’s direction, sang better and with more refinement 
of shading, precision and clearness of pronunciation than 
they ever did before. Their selections were as difficult as 
they were effective and consisted of the following num- 
bers: ‘*Weihe des Liedes,’? by Gustav Baldamus, op. 14 
(new), for baritone solo, male chorus and orchestra, the 
baritone solo well sung by Max Treumann, who, however, 
evidently was suffering from a cold; ‘Mir traumte,’’ by 
Franz Abt, and ‘Spinn, spinn,’”? by Hugo Jtngst, two 
@ capella choruses, of which the latter was redemanded on 





account of the pretty pianissimo effect of the last verse ; 





Taubert’s ‘*Zur Nacht’? and ‘*Wanderlied,’’ for soli, 
male chorus, and orchestra, from the song cantata ‘‘ Der 
Landsknecht ;’”’ and difficult five part 
& capella chorus, ‘‘Sommernacht;’’ Wilhelm 
a capella chorus ‘‘ Minnelied,”” which was also redemanded, 


and last, but by no means least, Franz Lachner’s ‘ Macte 


Brambach’s fine 


Binte’s new 


Imperator,”’ for male chorus and orchestra, with the sub- 
stitution of a German poem in praise of Columbia, which 
closed the concert. 

The rich, variegated and well chosen program contained 


furthermore of orchestral numbers four selections from 
Massenet’s opera ‘‘ Esclarmonde ”? (Wagner music with the 
Wagner left out) and two short movements for string or- 
chestra, the first one of which is a refined little intermezzo 
in E (op. 10, new), by John Lund, of Buffalo, who was pres- 
ent to enjoy his success, and the second a pretty new waltz 
from a suite, op. 38, by Gustav Hollander, which latter 
graceful movement was encored. 
Mrs. Th. J. Toedt sang the aria ‘“ 
‘Reine de Saba,’’ 


Plus grande dans mon 
obscurité,’’ from Gounod’s which does 
not lie well within her voice, as it is written for a dramatic 
She was much better 


‘* Mond- 


and not fora strictly lyric soprano. 
in Frank van der Stucken’s sympathetic song 
nacht ’”’ and Schubert’s ‘* Ungeduld.”’ 

The only absolutely bad feature of the concert was 
Alexander effort at 
from Litolff's symphonic piano concerto in D minor. In the 
slow movement his tone and touch were hard and unmusi- 


Lambert’s playing two movements 


cal, as usual, and the sprightly scherzo he took, on account 
of lack of technic, at so slow a tempo that it lost all its 
charm and effectiveness. Why engage an unmusical piano 


pounder like Lambert when there are plenty of good 


pianists to be had in New York? 





Thomas Popular Concert. 
HE following attractive program was given 
last Sunday night by Mr. Thomas and his orchestra : 





Pastorale and fugue sa ‘ Massenet 
Sarabande, andante and bourée (new) : 
(For orchestra by S. Bachrich.) 


3ach 
Adagio, scherzo, two additional movements to the 
phony ”’ 
Marche Joyeuse (new) 
Nordish suite, No, 1 
“In the Woods,” 


Ocean Sym- 
Rubinstein 
Chabrier 
. .Asger Hamerik 
** Volkssong,”’ ‘* Norse Fling,’’ Menuet, Nuptial 
March 
Mad scene, ** Hamlet’”’ Ambroise Thomas 

Clementina De Vere 

Beet 


Hindel 


Allegretto alla polacca hoven 


Largo + 
Violin solo, Mr. Max Bendix ; organ, Mr. Arthur Mees 
Waltz, ‘“ Hochzeitsklinge "’ 

Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor "’ 


Johann Strauss 
Nicolai 


The Beethoven allegretto was warmly redemanded. 
Asger Hamerik’s suite, clever music as it is, lacks ir 
Miss 


variety ; the ‘‘ Volkssong ’’ won the popular favor. 
De Vere went mad in the charming coloratura fashion in 
Thomas’ ‘ Hamlet.”’ better. 
The public thought so too, for she received a veritable 
Mr. 


accompaniment to 


Her voice never sounded 


ovation. She sang a ballad by Bemberg for encore. 
Arthur Mees “conducted the orchestral 
Miss De Vere with Max Bendix played very 
well in the Handel ‘‘ Largo, 
The novelties were not particu- 


discretion. 


” 


which still retains its hold on 
an audience’s affection. 
larly striking. These concerts are now an assured success. 
Theodore Reichmann will be the soloist next Sunday night. 








1V.—Music in Vienna. 


CONTINUED. 


B. THE OPERA 


+ 


WAS sorry, no longer to find Reichmann at 


Vienna. I had enjoyed his ‘‘Hans Heiling,’”’ his 
‘*Vampyr,”’ his ‘* Flying Dutchman,” and ‘* Wolfram’ 
often at Munich in former years that I was quite disap- 


pointed when hearing of the rupture between him and the 


’ 


sO 


Vienna Intendant. By what I gleaned from all quarters 
Reichmann did provoke the rupture, however, by his demi 
semi-god bearing, which, by the way, clothes him admir- 
ably. I think New York is the proper place for him ; such 
great artists cannot very well bow constantly before roy- 
alty and all that is connected therewith ; personal equality 
is the least they candemand. This being accorded him in 
New York, I predict a long and brilliant career for Reich 
mann in America. 

Mr. 
artist, without laying claim to pronounced greatness, how 


Sommer, his successor, is a good, conscientious 


ever. Miss Lehmann, the 
coloratura singer (sister of our Lili); Lola Beeth, 
Schlager, Miss von Ehrenberg, Mrs. Rosa Papier, the fine alto, 
and quite an array of lesser lights finish the ensemble. And 
a good one it is. The and of 
‘*Rheingold,’’—at Vienna they drop the curtains, while 
Nibel- 
heim,”’’ thus dividing the work into two acts—the third act of 
‘¢ The V alkyries,”’ 
vocally than here. 
and a fine orchestra of some one hundred pieces, and you 


Grengg, the fine basso profundo ; 
Toni 


first act of ‘‘ Tannhduser”’ 


‘¢Wotan’”’ and ‘‘ Loge’’ are supposed to descend into * 


I have never heard better presented 
Add to this a large, pretty good chorus 


have a fair idea of the magnificence of the Vienna Opera 
House. 
If I nevertheless was disappointed at many a perform- 
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ince, it was due to other agencies. I already have dwelt 


on the extremely bad habits of the Viennese opera audi- 
ences ; furthermore, the régime of the house seems to be in 
inartistic hands; or to what else shall I ascribe the vanda- 
lism enacted each evening by allowing the late comers to 
enter 


while the overture is in progress? And such poor 


mounting of operas as I have witnessed there! And such 
cuts in Wagner and other works which, if perpetrated at 
Munich, would result in the storming of the opera house 
vy the various Wagner societies ! 

‘he mounting of the fire and water scene in the ** Magic 
Flute,’’ for instance, is so ridiculously ordinary as to trans- 
plant one into some one horse provincial town with the 


But of all 


mounting that of ‘*Rheingold’’ was the worst; 


most primitive mechanical stage contrivances. 
the poor 
he view into the waters of the Rhine, the stealing of the 

ld by **Alberich,’’ the transformation scene while ‘*‘Wotan”’ 
ind ‘*Loge’’ are ascending from Nibelheim to the upper 
their descent is 
the 


gods and godesses grow gray and sear, because 


world (the corresponding scene duri1 


a 4 
minated altogether), the thunderbolt 
the 


scene, scene 
where 


Freia 


the giants, all this was extremely poorly done. 


the keeper of the golden apples, was taken away by 
In the last 
mentioned scene, while ‘* Loge”’ tauntingly ridicules the gods 
because of their decayed and gray looks, they really ap 
peared as rosy and healthful as the average American after 
Phanksgiving dinner. 


Oh, Wagner! of what metal are thy disciples in Vienna 


that they allow such violations of the strictest prescrip 
tions of their master Where is their appreciation of your 
neciples of absolute scenic and dramatic truthfulness ? 


\bout the numerous and oftentimes bad cuts I once had 





in interesting chat with Richter. Uponinquiry how such 
t rs could happen ina notorious Wagnerian stronghold, 
“« ibstantially said: ‘*There are principally three rea 
to be ascribed for this, to wit: In the first place the 
musicians are overtaxed ; we have an opera performance 
ery single night of the week ; add thereto the numerous 


ind fatiguing rehearsals for the operasand the Philharmon- 


ic concert ind you must admit that cutsin ‘The Meister. 

Tristan,’ &c., are absolutely necessary. Fur. 

mot our nobility dine at 5 o’clock ; hence we dare 

not be n before 7 o’clock, while elsewhere Wagner nights 
it 6 or 6:30 P. M 

Lastly ure till blessed with that medieval police 

regulation that all houses must be securely locked at 10 

1,, and as the occupants are not furnished witha night key 

the late comers must pay a fine of so much a head; hence 


we must get through with our work before 10 o’clock if at 


ill po ni 
It may be due to this imperative demand, as well as to his 
rous nature, that Richter is inclined to take his tempi 
rather faster than one is accustomed to. This tendency 
fuse to his work a certain brilliancy and freshness 
\ h, as a rule s quite agreeable ; only in such instances 
where the dignity of the situation as well as the music de 


1a more sombre hue, it is less pleasing. 


express in itself the strange, supernatural appearance of 
Lohengrin, just as he employed falsetto tenors and female 
voices unisono in his Parsifal, ‘*This is my body,’”’ &c., 
with a new, a heavenly Christ-voice as the result. 

(It would be withholding the proper dues from a deserv- 
ing musician did I not here mention Professor Hieber, of 
Munich, as the chorus master at the Munich Opera House, 
and conductor of the vocal classes at the Conservatory as 
also of the Academic Singing Society ; again, if I forgot 
to mention his master in chorus training, Prof. Dr. Franz 
Wallner, now conductor of the Gtirzenich concerts at 
Cologne and director of the conservatory of that place. I 
had heard so much of Wiillner’s greatness in this particular 
domain, that after finishing counterpoint with Rheinberger, 
at Munich, some seven years ago, I went to Dresden, where 
Professor Willner was then stationed. I was not disap- 
pointed, and I avail myself of this opportunity to pay a 
grateful tribute to the great pedagogian, by strongly advis- 
ing any American student desirous of studying composi- 
tion or the art of chorus training, to go to Dr. Willner of 
Cologne.) 

I purposely dwelt at length on the subject of difference 
of conception, because I have had ample opportunity as 
conductor of chorus and orchestra to find that would-be 
musicians, as well as critics, when passing judgment on 
the conception of a particular work by a conductor, are 
often led, not by the nature of the melos, its character and 
purport, but by what they consider the infallible concep- 
tion of tempo and delivery by some other conductor under 
whom they happened to hear the work. How vast a range 
of conception of one and the same melos does not the 
above example testify to! Where does the infallibility of 
each and every one of these well-known conductors come 
in? No, my dear flute players and kettledrum beaters, and 
ye, my esteemed slingers of the vitriolic goose quill, 
do not judge your conductors by any one model; if you 
have a musical vein of your own, depend on it, if at all 
matured by exhaustive study, if not, don’t straddle the 
critics rostrum at all. With the ignoramuses you can do 
but harm, while with the knowing ones you only put your- 
selves down as musical—or, rather, unmusical—jackasses. 

But to finish our subject after this digression, I would 
mention one more cause of many a disagreeable impression 
at the Vienna Opera House, and that is the well organized, 
thoroughly and firmly established claque. As Iam told, this 
guild of opera fiends is governed by a syndicate who nightly 
distribute their forces throughout the various theatres. The 
artists are compelled to yield a certain percentage of their 
income, just as the average American postmaster is bled 
for the campaign fund of his party. 

If a singer should take it upon himself to defy the power 
of these leeches—parasites my friend Beck would call them— 
he is served a notice from the commander in chief to the 
effect that if the usual ransom be not forthcoming his par- 
ticular rival shall henceforth receive double and triple the 
amount of applause, or, to speak with the Chinaman, no 
payee, no clappee, but much clappee for odder singee. 

This strikes at the sore point of every opera singer, for 
besides the honor of being called before the curtain so and 
and so many times the number of engagements of an artist 
is governed by his attractive powers, and as each engage- 
ment brings so much ‘ Spielgeld’”’ (play money), he grace- 
fully yields his percentage. Be this as it may so much is 
certain, the claqueurs invariably spoil the most beautiful 


scenes ; every high, long or exceptionally loud note must 





Speaking of tempi reminds me of a fine opportunity I re 
ntly had to notice the great range of difference of con- 
ition of one and the same melody by different conductors. 
| heard ** Lohengrin’ at Vienna, Dresden and Munich, all 
n purse of three months ; while at Viennathe beautiful | 
Wie fasst uns selig susses Grauen’’ (What new felt 
tasies confound us!) was taken somewhat faster than I | 
this same melody was about transformed into a 
march at Dresden, both as to tempo, style and | 
l ul omewhat dazed on the subject. Would they 
w all about ‘**Lohengrin’’ at Vienna? It was here 
\ had heard this work for the first time. Would | 
his usual blunt, straightforward manner, have | 
te iny discrepancy in way of tempi, &c.? And | 
Dresden, had not the master himself lived and | 
conducted there Would not the very tradi- 
' id them on in the right path? My idea of this | 
ecial melody must needs be somewhat too romantic; the 
raculous advent of **Lohengrin’’ must not have affected | 
irriors of ‘*Heinrich’’ and the honest burghers of 
Ant it did me, or perhaps Wagner himself ; and as | 
t m which seemed to me so full of awe, of admira- 
n, almost of adoration of the God-sent knight—why, 
‘ t was only an expression of jolly joy, probably in | 
inticipation of a first-class fight 
You may imagine my extreme delight, therefore, when 
1 few weeks later, at a Munich performance of this self- | 
ime work, the chorus referred to was taken by Levi at ex- 
y the tempo which I had considered the correct one ; | 
1 not only the tempo, in fact the whole delivery, the 
le, was identical with my conception. For the first time 


ifter many a performance did I hear that adoring awe and 


imiration expressed. The chorus hardly dared give vent 


its sentiment ; awed by the heavenly beauty of the 
Knight of the Holy Grail” they, with beautiful sotto voce 
ity, breathed the words, so to say, ‘* Wie ist er schon 
{i hehr zu schauen” (‘*Oh, how beauteous is he to be- | 
old!’’). And how marvelous was the effect of the unison 
f celli, altos and tenors (the latter con falsetto)! A new, 
trange quality of tone, purposely employed by Wagner to | 


| its splendid orchestra, its brilliant array of vocalists and 





be clapped and yelled at, whether all illusion is annihilated 
or not. And the Viennese audiences not only submit to this 
barbarism, but both by force of habit and lack of w«sthetic 
principles they usually follow suit. Another proof that as 
yet the Wagner congregation of Vienna is not a very zeal- 
ous one, or it would long ere this have succeeded in en- 
forcing their master’s Bayreuth rule, which disdains ap- 
plause on open scene peremptorily and absolutely. Wag- 
ner’s principles in this as well as in many other regards 
have permeated the audiences of Munich, Dresden, Berlin ; 
why should they not those of Vienna if his self styled body 
guard only understood their mission ? 

In conclusion, I am forced to the résumé that Vienna, 
with its royally endowed opera house, its fine conductors, 


its phenomenal mechanical contrivances—that Vienna, I 
say, might be and ought to be what she certainly is not at 
this writing, 7. ¢., the opera centre of the world. 





Berlin Notes. 
Berwin, October 18, 1890. 
N the r2th inst. Mrs. Burmeister, of Balti- 
more, played her husband’s beautiful piano concerto 
in fine style at the Sing-Akademie (Mr. G. F. 
In both this and her other number, Liszt’s E flat 


’ 


Kogel, con- 
ductor). 
concerto, Mrs. Burmeister again displayed those fine mu- 
sicianly qualities and that artistic repose which I had first 
been taught to admire anent a recital of hers at the last 
meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. She was 
greeted with great applause. 

On the 15th inst. our fiery Carreno played Saint-Saéns’ 
incoherent concerto, No. 4, at the ‘ Philhar- 
To say that she 
She is to-day 


somewhat 
monie’’ (Dr. H. von Bulow, conductor). 
brought down the house is putting it mildly. 
the pianistic lioness, literally and verbally. 
Both Mrs. Burmeister and Mrs. Carreiio have numerous 
engagements for this coming season. 
On the 17th inst. little Otto Hegner gave a concert at the 


ence. The little fellow did some marvelous work, both 
technically and musically. He seemed in fine trim, looked 
as healthy asa full blown peach. His only rival, little Josef 
Hoffmann, who is now studying with d’Albert, sat in the 
front row ; as Otto espied him he gave him a friendly nod, 
and the orchestra having finished the introductory passage 
of Chopin’s E minor concerto, he, with positive enthusiasm 
essayed the allegro maestoso. Little Josef applauded as 
much as any one at the conclusion of each movement. 
Hegner has announced a grand concert at the ‘ Philhar- 
FRANZ X. ARENS. 


monie ’’ for next Friday. More anon. 








. ° ° 
Cincinnati News. 
Novemner 3, 1890, 
O* Tuesday, from 8 to 6 Pp. M., was held voice examina- 
tion for membershipof the May Festival Chorus, Friday another 
for ladies’ voices, and on Saturday the male voices were admitted. 

Foley, of Apollo Club, is the new trainer of the chorus. The Apollo 
will give its concerts in the future in the Music Hall instead of the Odeon. 

At the second Sunday “ Pop’’ a very pretty romanza for strings, “In 
Thoughts,” was given and redemanded. Froelich, the violinist, was the 
composer, The third ‘‘ Pop” was ‘German Day,” and a fine audience 
gathered to hear a much better program than the “ Pops”’ usually give 
us. We had good male part singing by the United German Singers’ ‘‘ Har- 
monie,”’ ¢. g., Abt’s ** Sieges Gesang der Deutschen nach der Hermanns 
Schlacht’’ was quite well done. Whata pity it is that these 150 male 
voices, ‘‘ Harmonie ’’ and Ehrgott’s Conyville Gesang Verein and the 
Apollo Club, and all these surrounding societies cannot be turned 
bodily into the festival chorus ! 

Symptoms point, however, to a great revival in the festival, and I be- 
lieve that before a fortnight is past Cincinnati will have the largest and 
best chorus she has ever had. There isa fuss about the Boston Ideals’ re- 
ported engagement to open Pike’s Opera House. Their engagement was 
cancelled and ‘* Aunt Jack’’ billed in their place. Foster and partners 
now enter suit against Crosley & Ballenberg for breach of contract. The 
advance sale for the opening week is enormous and it will be one of the 
most fashionable events of the season, There was quite a little stir be- 
tween the P. C. A. Society (Humane) committee and Ballenberg about the 
use of Music Hall for their bazar. They wanted him to give up his con- 
tract for the hall for three consecutive Sundays. This he could not do, 
but amiably compromised and will give one ** Pop”’ in Pike's, thereby al- 
lowing the Prevention of Cruelty Society to have their tables in Music 
Hall for two weeks. This bazar is going to be a giant affair, as every- 
body is interested in it in some way. 

Strauss on Friday’and Saturday. Cranks in the dance music line can 
go and take their fill. I, for my part, have long ago sickened of the waltz, 
save to dance to or to hear in a garden ; but to listen to dance music for a 
whole evening—pfui! I am sorry Strauss is coming back; I honestly be- 
lieve that he does a great deal of harm to general musical taste. 

In spite of the rumors of the financial embarrassments of the McCaull 
Opera Company, it is here playing ‘* The Seven Suabians " and “ Clover” 
at the Grand to fine business. W. Wavaeu Lauper, 


Cleveland Music. 


Crevecanp, November 1. 

REAT is the art of music and many are its votaries. 

Such is the growing idea in our city. We have more teachers here 
than at any time, and all seem to be doing well, at least they all so remark. 
The Beck String Quartet, comprising the following personnel: Johann H. 
Beck, first violin; Julius Deiss, second violin; Benj. Beck, viola, and 
Max Droge, 'cello, gave their initial chamber concert not long since and 
really did some remarkably fine ensemble work for a club of-such short 
Mr. J. H. Rogers assisted in a piano quartet of Perger, a melo- 
The quartet distinguished itself in Grieg’s 


existence. 
dious and scholarly work. 
quartet. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave their first concert toa large audience 
at Con Hall a few evenings since and presented an interesting program in 
a very creditable manner under Mr. Emil Ring’s direction. If the wood 
and brass were as evenly balanced and reliable as the strings the work of 
the orchestra would be much better ; but when a cornet or horn in an es. 
pecially interesting passage commences to emit tones like water forcing 
its way out of a bung hole the effect is not all that could be desired. All 
things considered the orchestra is doing decidedly creditable work and fully 
merits the patronage it seems to enjoy. No little credit is due Mr. Emil] 
Ring for the conscientious work he is doing in the director's chair, Mr. 
Chas. Heydler, ‘cellist, and Mrs. S. H. Seiberling, mezzo soprano, were 
the soloists and won much applause from the audience. 

Miss Anna Williams and Mr. C. B. Ellinwood, of the School of Music, 
recently gave two very interesting song recitals. They had the assistance 
of Miss Wright and Mr. Colson, pianists, and Mr. Max Droge, 'cellist. Mr. 
Droge is a valuable acquisition to our musical forces, and handles his in- 
strument like an artist, both technically and emotionally. Mr. A. Speng- 
ler, organist, gave an organ recital at his church on Thursday evening. 
He was assisted by Mr. Fred. Jenkins, tenor; Mr. Howard Yost, baritone, 
and Miss Emma Morgan, contralto. 

Mr. Oscar F. Comstock, a resident pianist, has recently published 
through L. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago, two very clever and inter- 
esting songs. Mr. Comstock is an excellent pianist and these songs place 
him as a song writer of ability and taste. 

Miss Marguerite Wuertz, a talented violinist, has recently returned from 
Dresden, where she has been studying for the past two years with Rap- 
soldi. She announces a concert in the near future, when the amount of 
fer artistic improvement can be commented on. She played well before 
leaving for Europe. Mr. Charles Sommers is another new comer recently 
from Dresden, where he has been devoting himself to musical study under 
well-known masters, Report says he has a number of well written com- 
positions in his portfolio. Miss Wuertz will play a romanza of his composi 
tion at her forthcoming concert. z Sad " 7 

Mr. Wilson G. Smith, assisted by his pupil Ernest C. Henninges, recently 
gave a piano duo recital at Hallet & Davis Company's piano parlors. 
They were assisted by vocal pupils of Mr. Smith. rhe following program 
was presented toa large audience that crowded to its full capacity the 
spacious rooms: 

Allegro (from sonata in F)... 


Two pianos. a 
Mr. Smith and Ernest Henninges. 
‘* When the Golden Rod’s Aflame’’................ 
Miss Theresa Macdonell. 


...Mozart-Grieg 


eaaee Campion 


Variations, op. 64.. ...Von Wilm 


inen nee Ole Tosti 


** Beauty's Eyes”’ ; 
y } Wilson G, Smith 


“Thou Art Like Unto a Flower” ied 
Mr. E. H. Collins. 





Danse Alla Gavot, op. 34............- oq see epkenatndesencens ...Pirani 
Two pianos. 

* Welle Moses”... ocr ccccvscnsness case sebsecsssennscushseseneneee Watson 

Bohm 


“My All” 





Mr. John Marquardt, violinist, is arranging for a series of historical 
violin recitals, and as Mr. Marquardt’s work is always artistic and musi- 
cianly, a treat is in store for lovers of the instrument. | | 
N. Coe Stewart's Star course and Mr. D. B. Moccabie’s popular course 
of entertainments have found there are at least 8,000 people in our city 
who know enough to embrace the opportunity of hearing first-class enter- 





Sing-Akademie to a crowded and highly appreciative audi- 





t 
tainments at starvation prices. One of said 8,000 is ** Mosgs,”’ 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


—Angelo Neumann will after all produce this 
season Richard Wagner’s ‘‘ Ring des Nibelunge 


and Portugal. 


n’’ in Spain 


at Nantes, but also at Lyons, per- 
formances of ‘‘ Lohengrin’ are being prepared. Wagner 
will yet conquer France, as he is conquering the rest of the 
civilized world. 

The Brussels Theatre de la Monnaie is pre- 
paring the performances of a new opera entitled ‘‘ Werther,” 
by Massenet, the libretto of which is based on Goethe’s 
novel, ‘* Werther’s Leiden.”’ 

——On Sunday evening, October 19, 1890, a most 
interesting and successful concert took place at the great 
hall of Balliol College, Oxford University, Mr. William 
Steinway, of New York, being present as the guest of the 
Rev. Benjamin jowett, master of Balliol College. 


The following interesting program was performed by Miss 


Natalie Janotha (court pianiste to His Majesty the Emperor 


of Germany), Miss Amy Sherwin and Mr. Max Heinrich : 


Piano solo sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2 
Miss Janotha. 
Dove Sono "’ (** Figaro’’) ..Mozart 


Miss Amy Sherwin. 


Recitative and aria ‘* 


** Dunkel, wie dunkel”’ 
. ** Wie bist du meine Kénigin” ‘ 
Mr. Max Heinrich. 
* Warum?’ 


Brahms 


Chopin 
N. Janotha 


Piano solos........ )4 Berceuse 
c. Gavotte 
Miss Jz secthe A. 
** An ein Veilchen "’ 
* Zigeunermelodie " 
Miss Amy Sherwin. 
* Trockne Blumen’ 
**Stindchen " 
‘ Taubenpost ” - 
Mr. Max Heinrich. 
indante and rondo capriccioso 
Miss Janotha. 


Brahms 


Songs ak 
)vora 


Songs 


Piano solo j 


* Heroes” .. John Farmer 

Thronging thro’ the cloud rift, whose are they, 
Faint reveal'd, yet sure divin'd, the famous ones of old ? 

** What '’—they smile—“ our names, our deeds, so soon erases 


lime upon his tablet where life’s glory lies enroll'd ? 


the faces 


** Was it for mere fool's play, make believe and mumming, 
So we battled it like men—not, boy-like, sulked or whined ? 
Each of us heard clang God's !’ and each was coming; 
Soldiers all, to forward face, 


*Come 
not sneaks to lag behind! 


‘* How of the field’s fortune? That concerned our leader. 
Led, we struck our stroke nor cared for doings left and right ; 
Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 


Lay the blame or lit the praise ; no care for cowards—fight !"’ 


Then the cloud rift broadens, spanning earth that’s under, 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and strife’s success ; 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing less. 
Robert Browning. 
Sung by the choir of college students and joined by the whole audience, 
accompanied by the composer on the great organ. 


The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, and the | 


concert proved a grand success. Miss Amy Sherwin has 
made great progress since she was last heard in New York, | 
and Mr. Max Heinrich sang in his usual masterly style, 


both being repeatedly encored. Miss gonotee is certainly 


Beethoven | 


Schumann 


s | not in English ‘* 
-Schubert | not In oy 


Mendelssohn | 


one of the greatest lady pianists of the present day, her 
unerring technic, her splendid sympathetic touch showing 
off the superb tone qualities of her Steinway concert 
grand piano. to full advantage. She was enthusiastically 
applauded by the delighted audience and was again and 
again encored. 

——-Mrs. Patti sang in concert last Monday night 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London, the cavatina ‘‘ Bel Rag- 
gio,” from ‘*Semiramide,”’ and the aria from ‘ Linda,”’ 
‘““O Luce di quest’anima,” followed by ‘‘The Banks of 
Allan Water.”’ 

-A German edition by W. Langhans of F. } 
great Chopin biography has just been finished and ap- 
peared. It contains many valuable additions to the Eng- 
lish edition, which mostly were furnished to the translator 








Niecks’ 


by readers of the original. 

——Nicolaus Oesterlein, the proprietor of the 
Wagner Museum at Vienna, will shortly publish the third 
and concluding volume of his great catalogue of a ‘* Richard 
Wagner Library,’’ which he believes will then include a 
reference to every work which has been published relating 
| to Wagner and his art works up to the day of his death, 
1883. 





February 13, 


| Render Unto Caesar. 
SALTILLO, Mexico, October 23, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HAVE seen in your issue of the 15th inst. a 
communication of Mr. L. G. Gottschalk, 
| the late pianist, L. M. Gottschalk, saying that ‘ La Plainte 
| du Potte’’ is a composition of his brother and does not be- 
long to the late Cuban pianist, Nicolas R. Espadero. 
I will tell Mr. Gottschalk that ‘‘La Plainte du Poéte 
”? as he states, but ‘‘ The 


a brother of 


op 
Poet, 
brother’s composition is ‘Le 
I know 


The Dying 
Poet’s Complaint,’’ and his 
| Poéte Mourant,”’ or ** The Dying Poet” in English. 
admirer cf Gottschalk 


‘‘La Plainte 


both compositions, and though an 
I ought to say Espadero’s composition, 
| Poéte,’’ is by far the better of the two in regard to technic, 
| originality and distinction. 
‘The Dying Poet’’ of Gottschalk is one of those com- 
positions that he had the weakness to write for some pub- 
”? «Oscar 


du 


| lishers under the nom de plume of ** 
Litti’’ and others. 
Mr. Gottschalk can remain calm; the excellence of his 
brother as a composer does not rest upon ‘*The Dying 
”? as he himself recognizes in a letter written to his 


Seven Octaves, 


Poet, 
friend Espadero in 1862, an extract of which is quoted in a 
biography of L. M. Gottschalk published in Habana in 1880, 
| in Spanish, by Luis Ricardo Fors. 

‘*I believe (private) 1 am going to overflow the United 
’ that the Ditsons, of Boston, 


| 
Here is a translation : 


| States with some ‘ Oscar Litti 
the most important of American publishers, will issue. 
* . . * * x - 
night I 
jut they pay me better than 


Day and am writing many 


Poor art! 


‘Seven Octaves.’ 


| 
My health is well. 
} 


that which is worthy.”’ 
Thanking you in advance, and with many excuses for 

G. Gottschalk, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


Epw. GARIEL. 














Musical Notes. 

The Juch Opera Company could not play this 
week in Brooklyn, owing to the illness of Miss Emma Juch. 
They open in Philadelphia Monday night next. The latest 
acquisition to the troupe is Mr. Leo Stormont, a baritone 
with an excellently cultivated and sympathetic voice. 
last opera, “The Rose of 
Strassburg,’ has undergone several changes at the hands 
of the late composer’s friends. These 
intended by Nessler himself after the experienéegrof the 
first performance at Munich, but death overteok hita.before 
The work will be produced for the 


Victor Nessler’s 


changes had beep 


he could effect them. 
first time in'the few arrdngement at Strassburg shortly. 


——The death of Prosper Sainton on Friday, the 


17th ult., the 
who was probably as well known by sight as 
The striking appearance of the 


removed from mugical world of London one 
any personage 
in that community. great 
violinist and the prominent position he almost invariably 
occupied alike served to make him conspicuous. Sainton 
was one of that vast army of foreign born musicians who 
genial than that of 

1813, h 
professor of 


have found the soil of England more cons 


their own country. Born at Toulouse in e studied 


the violin at the Paris Conservatoire, became 


his instrument in his native town in 1840, but was tempted 
to visit England in 1844 (the very year in which Joachim, his 
future rival, also paid there his first visit). Here his success 
that returned the following year, and made 


From this time forward for many y 


was such he 


London his home. ears 
he was simply the most hardly worked fiddler in the king- 
dom. He first fiddle everywhere; at the Musical 
Union, the Philharmonic, the Association, the 
Royal Italian Opera, the Sacred and 
the Birmingham Festival : also conductor of the 
State Band and solo violinist to Her Majesty. After some 
years’ work the duties became too arduous, and he resigned 
When the 
Mr. 


first concert, 


was 
Quartet 
Harmonic Concerts 


he was 


several of these posts to other players. Monday 
popular concerts were established 
though he did not actually play at the 
very frequently the leader of the quartet party, 
Besides being the most popular 
called to 
officiate < for Sir Michael 
Costa, and showed himself well qualified for the post. He 

always later 


in 1859 Sainton, 
was 


and highly 


esteemed in that capacity. 
fiddle of the 
is deputy conductor, 


day he was frequently upon 


first 


especially 


was much sought as a teacher, and in his 
years more especially he trained a great number of excel- 
lent pupils, many of whom are now among the best players. 

Sainton, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner in 
in 
terms of abuse, was largely instrumental in the 
London Philharmonic Society to invite the to 
come over to England to conduct the society’s concerts for 
the season of 1855. In 1860 he married Miss Dolby, then 
the greatest contralto of the time, and this union served to 
make his name even more familiar than before to the Eng- 
lish public. The advance of years at last caused Sainton 
to retire more and more from public performances, and 
since the death of his wife, in 1885, he been little seen 
in public. His compositions (which are exclusively for the 
violin) are of no particular importance and are not likely to 
preserve his memory. But as a sound and accomplished 
player, and as one of the most prominent figures in the 
musical world for a whole generation, he will ‘not soon be 


forgotten.—London ‘ Music al World.”’ 


days when his name was scarcely ever mentioned save 
inducing 


composer 


has 
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PRACTICE 


THE VERGE cave. 





Factories 





THE 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


Abundant Capital, 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM” stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“THe NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Modern and Improved Machinery, 


in the World. 


NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 


with the aid of Able Management, 
| Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Treasurer. 
UNEXCELLED IN —— 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, 


Skilled : 








¢ LOWENDALL STAR WOrKs 





A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by ony othermeans. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty o music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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WEAVER « ORGAN. 





AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


ADDRESS 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


——— YORK, . PA.---— 


BERLIN, SO., 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 


RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


BOWS 


(Beware of Imitations.) 

To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 

application to the above address 
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gare paper, which goes to press on Tuesdays, is 


whi 


delayed this week on account of the election, 
h took place yesterday. 


HERI 


T 


were 


W I 


were 31 strikes during the month of Octo- 


ountry, and 7,047 strikers, of whom 318 


erin this « 


piano varnishers, 


that 
“ Printers’ Ink,” publish the advertisement of 


are astonished to see excellent paper, 


that rank stencil fraud institution known as Daniel 
Beatty, Washington (N. G.). There are no such 
thin is Beatty organs or Beatty pianos, and the 


innouncement is a swindle, and as such is the case 


we suppose “ Printers’ Ink” will « kill” the « ad.” 


T 


he violin was imported by a firm of music dealers 


eral interesting decisions last week, one concern- 


Board of General Appraisers handed down sev- 


an old violin which was assessed at 35 per cent. 
1 Chicago, and they contended that the instrument, 
Magyvini of 1640, should be admitted without 
is an antiquity. The appraisers didnot ques- 
antiquity of the Maggini, but they decided 
as dutiable because one instrument did not 
collection of antiquities,” which would be 
free, 


Imitted duty 


T 


of Chicag 


HE Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., and the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 


oO 


have purchased the stock of goods for- 


merly owned by S. R. Huyett, of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mrs. Huyett will remain as manager for the above 
named parties. The deal was completed last week 
ind the new firm have already taken charge of the 


This the 
usiness and the payment of the debts to the rest of 


will insure continuance of the 


business. 
the creditors. 

GENTLEMAN in McMeekin, Fla., writes to THE 
A Must 
by Ivers & Pond, Boston, Mass., legitimate or bogus? 
I have That’s all 
right, If you, Mr. McMeekin, 
have an Ivers & Pond piano, just you hold on to it, for 


Al, COURIER: “Is a piano manufactured 
one which seems to be first class.” 
all the way through. 


t is a piano which in every respect is bound to please 





you and elevate your ideas about music in general 








and piano music in particular. Jtis made by the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company, and they are thoroughly re- 
liable, big manufacturers, and their warranty is solid 
and means just what it says, and they have sold thou- 
sands of pianos to the best institutions, and they are 
proud of it, and so are the institutions proud of their 


Ivers & Pond pianos. 
aS See 

Z usual, THE MUSICAL COURIER is correct in its 

policy, and another mark is scored by the aban- 
donment of the Christmas humbug number by the 
most esteemed of our contemporaries. The Chicago 
“Indicator” was the first to succumb to the plain 
statements of plain facts that we have been publish- 
ing about the worthlessness of this charity enterprise. 
It is to the credit of the « Indicator” that it came out 
boldly a few weeks since and announced its past 
errors in this regard and promised not to do so again. 

Now the most esteemed has withdrawn the an- 
nouncement of its forthcoming “edition of 50,000” 
and has retired from the field. There is still left 
our saffron hued contemporary, it of the voluble 
panegyrics, and all who wish to see themselves lauded 
up or down to an equal level have still an opportunity 
to contribute their biographies and their checks (in 
advance) to the young man with the strident voice 
and the eagle eye. 

Be it understood that the self styled “major” and 
the self styled « colonel” have withdrawn under the 
heavy fire of common sense leveled at them by THE 
MusiIcaAL COURIER gatlings and the valiant subaltern 


alone survives, and great is the glory thereof. 

66 HAT’S the matter with you and Kimball ?” said 
W a dealer to us the other day. “Nothing at 

all,” we replied, for about the one hundredth time, and 

there is nothing the matter. ‘ You are advertising 

the Kimball Company like the mischief,” said a piano 

manufacturer to us, and he said nothing to us in reply 


when we asked him “How much will you pay us if we 
We can say as we did 


advertise you in that style ?” 
to an organ manufacturer years ago when he said: 
“You must be getting big money for your articles 
against Beatty,” and we ask ‘From whom, from 
you?” ' 

The Kimball matter is not a fight against anyone, 
but a fight in the interest of the legitimate piano 
business, and the issue would never have been made 
had the Kimball Company not secured the testimoni- 
als of Patti, Lehmann, Arditi, Tamagno and other con- 
temptible individuals who happen to be opera singers 
—testimonials in favor of the Kimball piano. 

The Kimball piano had been advertised by a Kim- 
ball agent at $185 and $10 a month payments retail, 
which is about $160 cash retail. 
the Kimball piano at $160 cash we cannot and do not 
say anything against it, and it only proves that Patti, 
Lehmann, ef a/., have made themselves ridiculous in 


Now, if anyone sells 


giving a testimonial to such a piano. 

But when these letters are used to make the Kim- 
ball piano appear as a high grade instrument, and 
when the whole music trade press joins Patti and the 
opera gang in the indorsement of the Kimball piano 
—why, something had to be done to protect the high 
grade and artistic piano, and THE MUSICAL COURIER 
very naturally stepped in and did it. 

But as to Kimball and his people, why, they are 
first-class fellows, among the best of their kind, and 
we Shall never have any misunderstanding with them. 

HERE is but small doubt that our Eastern piano 
T manufacturers will within ‘a few years be called 
upon to meet acompetition of which they have now 
but a faint indication. There is no valid reason why 
pianos may not be made as well and as cheaply in the 
West asin the East. There is but a small portion of 
the component parts of pianos that need to be brought 
from the East, and this one difficulty will be overcome 
when the piano manufacturing business has assumed 


sufficient proportions in the West to warrant the es- 








tablishment of piano supply houses ‘on the ground. 
Already we have an inkling of the new era and al- 
ready we have the appreciation of the new state of 
affairs in the arguments used in the meeting of our 
local piano makers in the question of the varnishers’ 
strike. In former years when there were labor 
troubles in New York we heard only the cry that the 
Boston makers would have an advantage over us. 
Now people say “the Western manufacturers will 
have the advantage.” In Chicago, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; in Muskegon, Mich.; in Minneapolis, Minn.; in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; in Norwalk, Ohio; in Richmond, Ind., 
and in other Western places this side of the Pacific 
Coast piano factories are established and all of them 
are doing well. 

Naturally Chicago leads in importance so far as 





number is concerned, and it may be safely estimated 
that some 6,000 or 7,000 pianos will be made in the , 
Windy City during the year 1890, 
instruments takes the place of one which in former 


Every one of these 


years would have had to come from the East, and 
every one of these represents just so much gain of 
the Western makers in the possibilities of their en- 
terprise and in the estimation of their consumers. 

the 
trade should amount to very much more than the 


Unless present labor agitation in the piano 
present conditions indicate, we may look for a mate- 
rially larger output of pianos in the United States for 
the year 1890 than any other year in the history of the 
trade. And it goes without saying that we must 
count a large portion of this output as coming from 
new places outside of the old central grounds of New 
York and Boston. 

What the outcome of the new movement will be 
time alone can tell, but it is safe to predict that should 
the present growth of Western manufactories con- 
tinue at the same rate the production on the other 
side of the Alleghenies will within a few years equal 


ours. 
EATTY is not interested in the details of his ad- 
vertisements, and pays no attention to any ref- 


erence to the same in the orders he receives for 
pianos or organs. The prices he quotes are so low that 
he cannot fill orders sent to him with the amounts in- 
closed, and he therefore uses trickery to induce the 
greenhorns who send him money to make additional 
payments. For instance, here is a case told to us 
from Lancaster, Wis., the party describing the trans- 
action as follows: 
* * * % 


* * * 


We have a case here now (in fact had several of nearly 
the same nature) where a farmer sent for one of his 
(Beatty’s) $38 organs as advertised, in place of which 
Beatty sent a $68 organ, the difference of $30 to be collected 
by the depot agent before the farmer can get the organ. 
The organ arrived here February last. The farmer refuses 
to pay the difference and cannot get the organ he sent for 
nor get the money back again he remitted forit. * * * 
But what would the farmer do in case a home dealer should 
only take one-tenth as much advantage of him as this 
scoundrel is taking ? 

That is just one example of the swindling system 
which is a part of the contemptible stencil fraud per- 
petrated by Beatty. Now, if this farmer knew that 
Beatty had no factory; that he merely purchases 
these organs and pianos wherever he can get the 
cheapest trash; that none of the instruments are 
worth even the low prices he advertises them at; 
that the whole scheme is rotten through and through 
—he would not have ordered the organ; he would 
not have sent the $38. The papers, and the religious 
papers chiefly, which take the Beatty advertisements 
are responsible to a great extent for this condition, 
and through them Beatty’s swindling operations are 
enabled to exist. 

The United States Post Office Department is an- 
other factor by the aid of which this swindle is perpe- 
trated, and Mr. Wanamaker can do no greater act of 
justice to the legitimate piano and organ trade than 
the banishment of the Beatty correspondence from 


the mails. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! Sra Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















edged by the highest musical authori- a oa hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as ee © ‘ | . Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a \ bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. r ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “oSston. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, = - Chicago, Ul. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave New York. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


‘]]LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 









































that ours will excel any other. 


Mid tS ESI, BF. XS. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 


ie 5 es Sk an 4 
EVERY DEALER ind EXAMINE runes PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN 
THet STEHEROIUING CO. i 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


PAUL J L G. M E 4 L | N & S 0) N S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
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TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS ‘PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


: MASON & RISCE,, 
Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
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ALFRED DOLGE. 


ypeaker Reed—Warner 
Miller. 


GREAT SPEECHES AT 
LITTLE FALLS. 


A Remarkable Address by 
Mr. Dolge. 


” 


of last Sunday, the Republican 
ing held at Little Falls, N. Y., on Saturday night, 


York « Tribune 


Zz 1M all accounts in local papers and in the New 


one of the most re- 


held 


been 
the 


November 1, must have 


markable gatherings of kind ever in this 


The « Tribune” dispatch says: 
se 


inon and the blare of trumpets Speaker Reed arrived in 


LITTLE FALLS, November 1. 


at 2:39 rp. M. to-day. He was greeted by a large 


| enthusiastic crowd. Ex-Senator Warner Miller arrived 

er in the afternoon, and was welcomed in an equally 
hearty manner. Both opera houses in the village had been 
secured for the occasion, and in each place both the speaker 
ind Mr, SS 8 
of Mr. Reed’s speech, Alfred Dolge, 


German protectionist, was introduced and made an eloquent 


Miller made speeches. At the conclusion 


of Dolgeville, the great 
peech, «c, 

Hon. Warner Miller followed. Mr. Dolge’s speech 
A part of 
of 


Sunday last, but we publish the same in full, leaving 


was constantly interrupted by.applause. 


the speech appeared in the New York “ Tribune” 
out the interruptions of applause. 

A ere 
upon the piano trade in recognizing the importance 


it honor has thus been indirectly bestowed 


ind the influence of Alfred Dolge as an authority on 
debate the tariff now in 
of the United States, for it 
to find a manufacturer or a merchant 


he great on progress in 


every section is very 

rarely the case 

ldressing audiences from the same platform, and at 

same time and on the same subject, with men 

1 it h 

nd the Hon. Warner Miller, ex-United States Senator 
of New York. 


influence 


national renown as Speaker Reed, of Maine, 


ic otate 


has, however, gradually 


| olge’s 


ned and extended, and is no longer confined to | 


he limits of his State. His fame as an economist, as 
tudent of this intricate science of political economy, 
! passed the borders of New York, and is now not 


merely local but national. 

l'o everyone interested in the great question now 
before the American people and, as for that, before 
the civilized world, we suggest a careful reading of 
the speech herewith appended. It will prove exceed- 
ingly interesting to the Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Alfred Dolge’s Speech. 
subject of the tariff has been discussed before the 
And 


yet it seems to be, after all, so little understood that the- 


The 
American people constantly for the past three years. 
orists can go upon the platform and deliver carefully pre- 
pared speeches, full of citations from the ‘* Congressional 
Kecord’’ and other sources, going back to a hundred years 
ago inthe attempt to prove that free trade is the great 

inacea for this country. 

Phe 
ed to an able essay or lengthy speech by men who have made 
And the free trade 
arty points with pride to the fact that the chairs of po- 


public are often more or less dumbfounded when treat- 
i reputation as authors and scholars. 


tical economy in all our institutions of learning are occu- 
d by free traders who have been brought up in the 
hool founded by Adam Smith, which was developed by 
Ru 
f the wonderful development of 


irdo, Mill, Cobden, Bright and others during the time 
industry in England 





Amid the booming of 
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when it was supposed that England was the storehouse of 
coal and iron of the world. 

The text books of the Manchester school, I am ashamed 
to say, are the-text books used in the colleges of America ; 
our young men who go to our colleges are not taught 
social economy as the industrial history of America reveals 
it, but they are taught the economic theories that were 
formulated before the development of the factory system. 
And this in spite of the fact, clear to every thinking person, 
that the industrial system of to-day has almost nothing in 
common with the industrial system in vogue even 40 years 
ago. Progress has been’ so rapid, America has 
such tremendous strides in advance, that it is astonishing 
maxims and 


made 


that our economists could stick to the old 
theories and remain oblivious to what the world is doing. 
We have emancipated ourselves from political and indus- 
trial dependence upon the Old World, and I hope and 
believe that this battle against free trade will end in such a 
victory for the American system of protection as shall not 
only guarantee the safety of our industries, but shall lay 
the foundations of an American system of economics. 
will then turn out men who have been 
and reason as Americans, who will use 


Our universities 
trained to think 
their brains for scientific researches and studies to show us 
how of the 
social condition of mankind through the development of 
our industrial system, instead of clinging to theories the 
fallacy of which has been shown by experience, and no- 
where more clearly than in the birthplace of free trade. 
Nor is there a country on earth where we find a nation 
so distinctly divided into the very rich and the very poor 


America can lead the world in betterment 


as in England. 

Without attempting to arouse feelings of animosity I 
think you will agree with me that history shows that what- 
ever was good policy for England has certainly been bad 
policy for America. 

An American Congress has legislated for the American 
people, and under the energetic leadership of the greatest 
parliamentarian who has ever served the American people 
—our respected guest, Hon. Thomas B. Reed—a tariff law 
has been placed in our statute books which is so thoroughly 
American that it has aroused the bitterest criticism and at- 
tacks from all other industrial nations who desire the 
American market. We have no desire to injure them, but 
it is our first duty to legislate for Americans, for that na- 
tion contributes the most to human progress which best 
promotes the prosperity of its own people. 

When we come to American theorists, however, good 
Americans who honestly believe that free trade is a good 
policy for the American people, we must meet them, 
answer their arguments and prove that their theories do 
not agree with practice. 

Mr. Carl Schurz, my esteemed countryman, for whom I 
have personally the most profound respect and to whom I 
have looked up for many years as the best type of a Ger- 
a free trade 
I confess that 
greater disappointment 


man American citizen, recently delivered 


speech before the Reform Club of Boston. 
I have seldom read a speech with 
and even sadness. 

Remembering the vigorous speeches delivered by Schurz 
in the first part of his brilliant career, speeches containing 
profound thought and clear insight, always forcible and 
this Boston speech shows in comparison only 


convincing, 


the skillful use of words by the experienced orator. As an 
argument, however, this speech is conspicuously barren and 
bears the evidence of a studious attempt to sustain a theory 
rather than to express a conviction. In other words, it is 
Schurz the scholar ransacking the records to sustain a mis- 
taken interpretation of industrial history by recounting 
special events and culling sentences of certain protection- 
ists of national fame in order to maintain an erroneous 
economic theory. 

It is not necessary to answer in detail every point of his 
historical review. Schurz asserts that the people were 
contented under the low tariff of 1789, but he does not state 
that wages were then very low and we had very little in- 
dustry here, and that the wealthy people of those days did 
not even dream of the comforts which the laboring man of 
our day enjoys. 

Mr. Schurz contends that the commercial disturbances 
from 1789 to 1833 were invariably caused by the attempt at 


protection. 
But when in consequence of the Clay compromise tariff 


of 1833 the entire country was thrown into convulsion by 
the panic of 1837, Mr. Schurz, in referring to it, denies that 
the low tariff was the cause of it, but insists that crazy 
speculation and the wildest financial management were 
responsible for this panic. 

Mind you, Mr. Schurz is ready to make the bankers and 
financial institutions responsible for the bad effect of low 
tariff legislation, which lowered all prices, unsettled all 
values and could not otherwise but result in general ruin 
and destruction. 

It is a bitter pill for the free traders this history of ours. 

Mr. Schurz admits that ‘‘the extraordinary prosperity 
under the tariff of 1846 was mainly due to a concurrence of 
fortunate circumstances with which the low tariff had 
nothing to do;’’ but when he comes to the panic of 1857 
he again blames our financial institutions and bankers for 





being reckless, and holds ‘*bad banking and excessive 
speculation’’ alone responsible, ignoring the fact that the 
lowering of all values brought about by the lowering of the 
tariff was the real cause of that ‘* bad banking.”’ 

The remedy was again a tariff for protection and as 
destiny would have it, our great war compelled us still 
further to raise this tariff and with what result ? 

With the result that in spite of the great sacrifices which 
the war brought upon us, in spite of four years of con- 
tinual uncertainty as to the final result of this great war, 
in spite of all this against us, this nation prospered im- 
mensely, and for the period from 1859 to 1873 we knew 
nothing of a panic or crisis, 

The crisis of 1873 is so fresh in everyone’s mind that it is 
unnecessary to discuss it, and although this was more se- 
vere than any other Mr. Schurz did not venture to charge it 
to the tariff, and hence was silent upon it. 

Our great Centennial Exposition in 1876 opened the eyes 
of the Old World to the immense progress which we had 
made in 17 years of protection, to such an extent that the 
Imperial Commissioner of Germany stated in his report to 
his Government that the goods exhibited by German manu- 
facturers could only be called ‘‘cheap and nasty ’”’ as com- 
pared with the products of the American factories, and all our 
foreign visitors admitted that this *+infant,’’ the American 
industry, would undoubtedly be a most formidable rival of 
Europe if it developed as it promised. 

The beneficial result of this great exposition were soon 
felt, and in 1879-80 we experienced a veritable boom which 
lasted until 1883, when the tariff was again reduced, de- 
stroying the promising wool industry entirely, unsettling 
values and bringing about the panic of 1884, from which 
we have not recovered to this date. Because when matters 
began to right themselves Grover Cleveland saw fit to throw 
the firebrand of free trade into our industrial and commer. 
cial relations with his famous free trade message of Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

The people awoke and repudiated the idea of free trade 
by putting the Republican party into complete control of 
the Government, with the distinct understanding that the 
protective policy should be continued and the great error 
of 1883 rectified by more instead of less protection. 

The party has done its duty in spite of the most unheard 
of obstruction, persistently put in its way ; but, for- 
tunately, just as persistently overcome and dwarfed by the 
energetic and skillful Speaker of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, who has shown the capacity of statesman and 
leader, equal to the task of securing the right of the ma- 
jority to rule. 

He has demonstrated that in republics the people rule. 

Whenever it is convenient to cite a panic as the conse- 
quence of protection, the theorists confine themselves to 
the first sixty years of our history as a nation. For the 
following twenty years they have not much to say, and for 
the last thirty years they cannot use the panics for the sup- 
port of their theory, and prefer to say nothing about them. 

I regret to see Mr. Schurz fall into the habit of the dem- 
agogue and commence to attack and villify a most worthy 
class of our fellow citizens, when he finds himself at a loss 
for arguments or reason. For the first time Mr. Schurz 
pulls off his gloves and goes barefisted into an attack upon 
the manufacturers, whom he accuses of ‘‘ log rolling,’’ and 
describes as a class who are clamoring for protection be- 
cause they are unskillful or reckless, or if able are so 
greedy that they ‘‘ want to get very rich very quickly” at 
the expense of their fellow citizens. 

Does Mr. Schurz wish to be understood as having lived in 
this country over forty years, and been prominent to an 
exalted degree in public life, and yet has never read of our 
captains of industry ? 

Has he never heard of Slater, the first cotton spinner of 
America ; not a word of Bigelow, the carpet man, benefac- 
tor and noble champion of the woolen industry ; of Harris, 
the cloth maker? Not of Seth Thomas, the clock maker, 
nor of the man who dared to start the first rolling mill, or 
of the Washburns, the Pullmans and Pillsburys, and the 
many other industrial leaders in this country ? 

Has Mr. Schurz not heard of the hundreds and thousands 
of manufacturers who founded or supported institutions of 
learning or charity with the most liberal endowments? 
Does he not respect a very large number of his German 
American friends who are manufacturers because of their 
generosity, their intelligence, their thrift, their worth as 
citizens and patriots? 

I defy Mr. Schurz to point out any class of people who 
can show more shining examples for our coming generation 
than is shown in the long list of American manufacturers, 
most of whom are self made menin the truest meaning of 
the word, and this attack of Mr. Schurz’s is as unjustified 
and uncalled for as it is unworthy. 

If Mr. Schurz has forgotten all he learned as a member 
of the United States Senate and Secretary of the Interior 
regarding our industrial development, it would be more 
patriotic for him to sulk in his tent than to enter the fight 
and proclaim to the world that a very large class of his fel- 
low citizens are robbers, or incompetent and reckless adven- 
turers. Need I say another word to you, my friends, who 
know all about your manufacturers at home, your Sheards, 
your McKinnons, Reddys, yes, and our Democratic friend 
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Mr. Walruth (who may expect to be ousted from his party 
because he has the courage to be an American manufac- 
turer)? You know them all; you know they are self made 
men; you have seen their humble beginning and none be- 
grudges their success, attained by hard work, economy and 
thrift, except the free trader. 

Once upon the incline plane of demagogy Mr. Schurz 
keeps rapidly going lower and lower. He stoops to talk 
and quotes an advertisement of 
the Nobody better how 
ridiculous this quotation is than Mr. Schurz himself. Mr. 


Schurz says the first greeting which the new tariff received 


about ‘*McKinley prices,”’ 


merchant Wanamaker. knows 


was the announcement of higher prices which the people 
would have to pay. 
We have heard of other greetings of the McKinley bill. 
The ‘*Dry Goods Chronicle’’ of October 26 prints a list 
of 154 industrial establishments which have either started 
up again after years of idleness or enlarged their facilities, 
giving employment to thousands of people. 
have 


Another greeting of the McKinley bill which we 


heard came from across the ocean to the effect that the 


woolen mills of Europe will have to reduce their output, 
and I believe the most lasting greeting will not be that of 
’ but that of the starting up of hun- 
idle 


the ‘‘ higher prices, 


dreds of woolen mills in America which have been 


since 1883. 

Mr. Schurz contends that we 
under the low tariff of 1846 and maintains that the infants 
were then told to ‘‘stand up and walk alone.’’ They had 
to do so, and most of them died of consumption or re- 


made the greatest progress 


ceived their finishing blow in 1857. 

But, after all, Mr. Schurz admits that our rea/ industrial 
development took place under the régime of high protec- 
tion, for he says with all the picturesqueness of speech at 
that the 1846 are 
‘*huge, fat, voracious, bawling monsters.’’ Mark! it took 
the baby from 1789 to 1846 to develop into an infant, who 
was told to stand up and walk alone—which he could not 


but from 1860 to 1890 this feeble infant has 


his command infant industries of now 


do, however 
grown to be a ‘‘ huge, fat, voracious, bawling monster ’’— 
hence the foreigner who visits us says the progress which 
we have made in our industrial development for the last 
twenty years is monstrous. 

If, according to Mr. Schurz’s observation, protection has 
had such a healthy effect upon our industries, I think we 
ought to stick to it until that ‘‘ great, big, fat, voracious, 
bawling monster’’ is strong enough to take up the fight 
with the whole world. 

Mr. Schurz joins in the great cry of monopolies and 
trusts. Aside from the fact that trusts are the natural and 
inevitable consequences of evolution in the economic world 
for the benefit of human kind, by lowering the prices and 
improving the qualities of many staple products, it is but 
proper to mention that these great corporations pay such 
satisfactory wages that we hardly ever hear of any difficul- 
ties with the thousands of men which they employ. But 
the trust and monopolies which Mr. Schurz says are ‘ fleec- 
ing the consumer ”’ and which he is trying to tell people are 
the natural consequences of protection, these obnoxious 
hateful trusts and monopolies were born in England, the 
elysium of the free traders. Has Mr. Schurz never heard a 
word of that great barbed wire trust, and that the farmers 
had to pay an enormous tax to this trust, nor the great salt 
trast, both born in free trade England? 

Has Mr. Schurz during his various visits to Germany 
never heard of the felt trust and of all the other trusts and 
combinations and monopolies flourishing in free trade Eng- 
land and on the Continent? How does he reconcile these 


facts with his assertion that trusts are the natural conse- 
quence of protection ? 

As all free traders do, so does Mr. Schurz predict dire 
disaster and ruinif the present tariff should be maintained, 
and concludes with the hope that the people will in proper 
time ‘* tariff 
form’’ as preached by Grover Cleveland and exhibited in 
the so-called Mills bill. 
work out their theories in their study by the light of the 


resort to what he believes in, namely, re- 


Mr. Schurz, like all theorists who 
lamp and have no practical knowledge of trade and com- 


that the 
material free.’ 


merce or the workshop, claims manufacturer 


’ 


ought to have his ‘raw This phrase 
‘‘raw material’’ has misled many a well meaning man. 
It sounds so plausible, and yet it is the very prototype of 
inconsistency and nonsense! 

The wool on the sheep’s back which the farmer cared for 
and labored with is his finished froduct, but it is the ** raw 
material’? of the yarn spinners. The yarn again is the 
‘‘raw material’’ of the cloth maker. The finished cloth 
again is the ‘‘raw material ’’ of the clothing manufacturer, 
and the finished coat 
‘«poor laboring man,”’ and so it is in all other industries. 

The logical consequence, therefore, of making ‘raw 
material,’’ as understood by the tariff reformers, ‘free of 
duty’’ means simply the closing of all our cotton and 
woolen mills, our iron and steel works—in fact, all indus- 
trial establishments, It is simply free trade. 

When I read the Mills bill and afterward heard the argu- 
ments of the tariff reformers attempting to prove that it 
was a measure to aid our industries, I was reminded of 
the story of the darky and his mule. 


is one of the ‘necessities of the 





, . 
After being freed from slavery, when he became his own | 


master, a negro by hard work and great economy laid up 
money to buy a young mule, a colt, which he expected to 
break in harness by and by and put to work. 

He took excellent care of the mule, built a barn to pro- 
tect him against rain and storm, let him run on the mead- 
ows, fed him well, and the young mule developed splen- 
didly, so that after a few years he could put him into 
harness and make him productive. 

The mule worked well and earned a good deal of money 
for his master, so that the negro soon could build himself a 
comfortable house, buy a wagon, &c., and was prosperous. 
One day a neighbor of our friend who began to fear the 
competition in the dray business, came along and after 
praising the splendid condition of the mule and thereby 
gaining the ear of our confiding friend, told him that he 
was making a great mistake in feeding his mule so much, 
that the mule was full grown and that he did not require 
any more feed now. Ignorant as our friend was, he would 
not swallow /hat, however, and told his neighbor that the 
mule would starve to death if did 


upon the kind hearted philanthropic neighbor said to the 


he not feed him, where- 


neg 
him a little less every week to get him gradually used to 


ro: 


living without food ; and just think how much money you 
will save if you need not buy any feed!”’ 

The latter argument was convincing to our ignorant 
friend, and he began to give his mule less and less feed ; 
but the animal grew, ot course, weaker and weaker and 
could not draw as heavy loads. 

Our friend went to his benevolent neighbor for advice 
and he gave him a long lecture out of his old book, writ 
ten a hundred years ago, ending with the assurance that it 
will be all right as soon as the mule gets thoroughly used 
to living without food. 

The darky went home contented and kept curtailing the 
ration of feed for his mule, which was growing weaker and 
weaker, until he found him one morning dead in the barn. 
He went over to his neighbor and said, ‘Is it not too bad 
now as he begins to get used to living without 


that just 
] 


food the foolish beast must | 


>» 


iy down and die? 

The other fellow agreed with him and chuckled over the 
fact that he now could control the draying business once 
more alone. 

As I said, this story came to my mind and I could not 
help but think this is about the way the tariff reformers in- 
tend to assist our industries. 

They claim that we have had enough protection food ; 
that everything will be so much cheaper if the duties are 
lowered and eventually abolished, and that we will be bet- 
ter off. 

The American people have, however, decreed to feed the 
mule well and have made up their mind that we can attend 
to our own business without the aid or the advice of our 
neighbors. 

All to let 
prospered for the past 30 years as no nation on earth ever 
prospered before. all this 
We have built mills in our valleys all over the coun- 


we ask is us alone ; we have done well and 


Protection has been on trial 
time. 
try ; we have developed our mines; our inventors have 
given us the thousand and one labor saving machines ; our 
workpeople work less hours, live better and are clothed 
and housed better than any workpeople anywhere in the 
world, and we prefer to remain where we are, on the road 
of progress, of development—on the road which leads to 
the solution of the social question. 


Do you workmen, all of you who have to earn your liv- 
ing, 


Can any sophistry, any enticing language befog your minds 


want to listen to the alluring song of cheap prices? 


sufficiently to prevent you from seeing that if the products 
of labor are sold cheap, you, the producers, must make them 
cheap, that you must work for low wages and that with 
low wages you cannot procure even the most ordinary com- 
What 


find in the countries where everything is cheap? 


forts, because you cannot pay for them? do we 

I read from a recent issue of a leading textile paper pub- 
lished in Germany that in the woolen industry of Saxony 
the weavers who work at home earn 350 marks per year, 
or 25 cents per day, working 16 hours ; that the spinners in 
5 to $3.25 per week for 12 hours 


7 


the factories earn from $2.7 
work daily. The dyers get from $2.50 to $3 per week, 
working 12 to 14 hours per day, until I finally come to the 
report of the royal commissioner of Bavaria in which he 
states that the district earn 
hardly $70 per year, though working 16 to 17 hours daily, 


weavers in the Franconian 


and that they hardly ever get a piece of meat, but live on 


potatoes and coarse bread. 


‘*Oh, no, you must not stop right away, but give 


There is your state of affairs if you listen to the free 
traders and vote for a Democratic Congressman or Assem- 


blyman. Whenever in the history of this country the 


future welfare of the workingmen has been at stake and 


1] ! the 


had to be decided at the polls, it is and has when 


een 


question of protection or free tr ide had to be decided 
It is painful for me to see the man whom I 


vered when I came to this country 1 lad of 


honestly re- 
seventeen, 


+ t ible, 


| poor as poor could be—to see Carl Schur iat en- 


thusiastic advocate and defender of the poor and oppressed 4 
the man who, when but twenty years of age, took up arms 


the 


the man who again took up arms 


freedom of 
the 


| in his fatherland in battle for liberty ind 


the people ; to break 


: . ; , ; , 
chains of slavery of our colored brethren—it is painful, I 


for me to see this same in the 


determined battle 
the freedom, ag 1inst the welfare of the Amer an 


say, man now raise his voice, 


which is raging in our land, against 


working- 


men, who are the very people from whom a Lincoln, a Gar- 


field, 


a Corliss, and in fact almost all of our great 


an Edison, 
men, have come. 


But such are the luring, misleading ‘effects of the teach- 


ings of the Cobden school. 


Honest, well meaning friends of mine, who have known 


me for years, have told me right to my face that I am a 


protectionist because it benefits my pocket 
I have more than once stated in public and 'print that in 


my entire career and even up to this date, 1 have made, 


and do make to-day, more money on the goc which I im- 


port than on those which I manufacture. 


ASK. 


Why then am I here to-night, you may 


[am not in politics, as you all know. I am not hanker- 


ing after political honors. I could not accept any office if 
I would, because my business requires my entire individual 
and with- 


ad- 


attention. I have been invited to speak to-night, 


to the honor of taking part ina meeting 


out reference 
dressed by so distinguished a patriot as our guest, the Hon. 


B. Reed, I ! 


have a strong motive which impelled 
me to accept that invitation. It is 


Thomas 
of duty as a 


my sense 
citizen. 
When asa boy of 13 I had to turn the wheel of a S} 


until 8 


inning 


machine from 6 o’clock in the morning it night and 


the sweat was running down my brows, I ventured to com- 
plain to my father that this sort of work did not seem to be 
for 
fat 
that 


me, the prospective 


son of a 


exactly the proper occupation 


heir of a piano factory, and my her said to me, 


boy, never forget in your you are the 
workingman.’’ 
I have not forgotten that wise warning ; I did not 


New York 


forget it when I worked 


forget 
ay. I 


a journeyman in fac- 


it when I shoveled coal in hi ity at $1 per dz 


did 


tories ; 


not as 
I have not forgotten it to-day when I have become 
the employer of labor instead of being employed, and that 
is whyI am here to-night. 

It is the workingmen on the farm, the workingmen in the 


he railroad, 


store or on the 


factory, the workingmen in t 


the workingmen all over this great land, who will have to 


re of their chil- 


decide the future of our country, the futu 
dren. 
the man 


not 


The workingmen must understand that it is 
for whom he is voting this time, but the princi 

The Democratic party has come into the complete con- 
trol of the free traders and put itself undisputably on rec- 
ord as the enemy of the laboring class. 

What is there to be done in this election by the working- 
man? 

What else, but to show 


system of protection and send such 


his determination to uphold the 
an overwhelming Re- 
publican majority that no second Cleveland will ever dare 
to thrust a free trade message upon the intelligent people 
of this g Whatever the 


erences may have been in the past, however closely some 


reat country. workingmen’s pref- 
of you may, by force of old association, be attached to the 
Democratic party, you have no choice this time but in self 
defence to vote against the free trade candidates for Con- 
gress and Assembly and for the Republican candidates who 


are pledged to protection. 





—W.H. McWhorter & Co., of Erie, Pa., have leased the large room in 
the Reed House block and will carry a fuli stock of pianos and organs. It 
is a vast improvement on their old quarters and gives them the largest 


warerooms between Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 


—We agree fully with the party who has recently examined the latest 
pianos manufactured by the Boston Piano Company, of Boston, and who 
said afterward that they were among the best looking, best made and best 
toned pianos he had recently tried. Messrs. E. Wilson & Co., the 
manufacturers of the Boston piano, have been working toward the very 
end expressed in the above remarks, and we think they have accomplished 


| results of a most gratifying nature, particularly when the difficulties they 


These figures are not from campaign documents, they | 


are from official reports which cannot be gainsaid, but even 
the New York ‘Staats Zeitung,”’ that ultra free trade paper, 
published a few days ago under its foreign news a commu- 
nication from Saxony, in which the pitifulstate of existence 
of the German workingmen is graphically pictured. 

It is said therein that since the expulsion of the Ameri- 
can hog from Germany meat has risen so tremendously in 
price that the workpeople cannot afford to buy any, except 
occasionally a piece of horse flesh—that a regular trade 
has been established in gathering the refuse of the hotels 
and restaurants and peddling it out to the workpeople. 





were forced to encounter were so great. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


BY 





WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo. N.Y 


™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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WILLIAM STEINWAY 


RETURNS 


The Effects of the Trip—Complete Restoration 


t 


A 





0 Health—No Concession to the Strikers 
The Hamburg ‘‘ Correspondent”’ on 


the Steinway Industries. 


FTER an absence from the United States since 
July 3 Mr. William Steinway returned to his 
1¢ in this city on Friday last, October 31. He was 


a serenade and collation 


FROM EUROPE. 


presses, and also for all the other parts of the piano made 
of wood. In Steinway, opposite New York, the firm have 
established schools for instruction in the German language 
and music as well as churches, kindergartens, a public 
library, public parks and baths devoted to the free use of 
workmen and their families, by whom they are considered 
as genuine benefactions. 

An important and advantageous influence is exerted in 
the construction of Steinway pianos by means of the great 
metal works and foundries established by Steinway & Sons 
at the same place. In these are cast particularly and ex- 
clusively all the steel and steel bronze parts required in the 
manufacture of Steinway pianos. This subdivision of the 
Steinway works and its products were sources of unquali- 
fied admiration on the part of all judges, and created such 
an impression at the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 that 
the commissioners, outside of the highest award given to 
the pianos, presented Messrs. Steinway & Sons with an 
extra diploma for the highest art in American metal 
castings. 

The central depot for Great Britain is located at Stein- 
way Hall, Nos. 15 and 17 Lower Seymour-st., Portman-sq., 


London, and for the European Continent at Steinway’s 














piano factory in Hamburg, St. Pauli, Nos. 20 to 24 Neue 
Rosenstrasse and 11 and 12 Ludwigstrasse. 

the factories at 
materials, 


The latter establishment receives from 


‘‘Steinway,’’ in America, its cases, steel and 
metal parts, &c., just as the New York Steinway factory 


does, but in order to conform with the damp European 
climate they are treated in accordance with the same and 
the cases are moreover polished in the German system at 
the Hamburg factory. Upto date the Steinway factories 
at New York Hamburg have produced over 70,000 
pianos. 

The Hamburg branch factory, which has from time to 


and 


time been enlarged, was opened on October 4, 1880, and the 
10th anniversary of the branch, as stated above, was cele. 
brated last Saturday evening. Mr. von Holwede, the mana- 
ger, closed his address by offering a toast to Mr. William 
Steinway, the surviving founder of the firm of Steinway & 
March, 1853, in New York, 


and to his nephew, Mr. Charles H. Steinway,'who was pres- 


Sons, which was established in 


ent as a guest. 

The reply of the senior chief, Mr. William Steinway, had 
an electrifying effect upon the audience, and, among other 
things, he dwelt largely upon the fact that although the 
United States was since his childhood the land of his adop- 
tion, which he loved and cherished, yet he always retained 
in his heart a feeling of attachment for his native land, a 
sentiment which was received with acclamation. 

Everyone who participated in this festival will necessa- 
rily remember it forever, and will retain the impression 
that the relations between the chief and the subordinates 
in the Steinway factory are based upon mutual and loyal 
fellowship, a fact which can only be conducive of blessing. 
Similar articles to the above appeared on the same 
the Hamburg “ Nachrichten,” Hamburg 


date in 
«“ Fremdenblatt " and Hamburg ‘“‘ Reform.” 


During his absence many references to Mr. Stein- 


way have appeared in the daily press of the United 
States, but one article in particular in the New York 
It is as 


“Sun” of yesterday deserves reproduction. 
follows : 
As a representetive of enormous business interests, capa- 


vreat 


g importance to the community, 


He 


given time and toil without recompense that the city might 


bly managed and of 
no man stands higher than William Steinway. has 
be benefited, and he has made it evident in times past that 
no man who is not above suspicion can secure his political 
friendship. Mr. Steinway has returned from Europe in 
time to raise his voice in encomium of Mayor Grant and his 
administration, and his indorsement is that of a business 
man of great authority, who has seen Mayor Grant direct- 
jng such colossal enterprises as the world’s fair movement, 
the development of rapid transit and the solution of the 


electric wires problem. 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 


OLLINS & ARMSTRONG COMPANY, at Chicago, 
to manufacture pianos, organs and other mu- 


C 


sical merchandise; capital stock, $100,000 ; incorpo- 


rators, Warren Collins, Elmon Armstrong and George 


the meeting of the piano 


WEAKENING. 


The Varnishers’ Strike. 


Yarnishers Working 10 Hours 


ina Number of Factories. 


ENTHUSIASTIC MEETINGS OF MANUFACTURERS 
An 


110 
were unanimously adopted and ordered to be printed 


meeting of 
at 
resolutions 


an enthusiastic largely attended 
piano manufacturers held on Friday at 4 P. M. 
East Fourteenth-st., the following 
in a number of influential papers of this city: 
Resolved, That we, the piano manufacturers of New York 





and vicinity, having met together and carefully considered 
and discussed the demand of our workmen employed in the 
varnishing, polishing and rubbing departments of our 
respective factories for ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ 
work, five days in each week, and eight hours’ work on 
Saturdays, and having unanimously agreed and resolved 
that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient and un- 
wise to consent to such a radical change in the system 
upon which our business is conducted at this time, hereby 
adopt the following statement of the considerations which 
have influenced us in reaching the decision above stated. 

First—To grant this request would place the manufac 
turers of New York and vicinity at a great disadvantage in 
competition with those of other manufacturing centres 
throughout the country. 

Second—While freely admitting that a protracted struy- 
gle this fall and winter will entail upon us no little incon. 
venience and considerable loss, we desire to be distinctly 
understood by our employés that we will not yield to unjust 
and ill advised demands merely because the time is artfully 
chosen and it is supposed that we will be unwilling to incur 
the risk of largely restricting the production for the holiday 
trade. We emphatically refuse to take up an important 
economical question at the height of our busy season and 
settle it out of hand in a way to involve radical changes 
at the demand of a small proportion, or even the whole, of 
our workmen. 

Third—This frank explanation of our position we believe 
will commend itself to the sober second thought of those 
employés who have quit work so hastily at a time when 
they and all other workmen employed in our shops can 
earn and have been earning such excellent and regular 
wages. We further believe that the majority of those at 
present on strike have been influenced to this end by pro- 
fessional agitators. 

We hereby pledge ourselves mutually, each to the other, 
to the above resolution. We cannot do otherwise for rea- 
sons stated. 

Baus & Co., Francis Bacon, Behning & Son, Behr Brothers 
& Co., the Braumuller Company, Conover Brothers Com- 
pany, F. Connor, Decker Brothers, Decker & Son, Dusin- 
berre & Co., Estey Piano Company, J. & C. Fischer, Ernest 
Gabler & Brother, E. G. Harrington & Co., C. H. Henning, 
Huner & Co., Hazleton Peck & Co., 
James & Holmstrom, Jacob Brothers, Krakauer Brothers, 
Kroeger & Sons, Kranich & Bach, Lindeman & Sons Piano 
Company, P. G. Mehlin & Sons, Newby & Evans, Peek & 
Son, F. G. Smith, Steinway & Sons, Stultz & Bauer, George 
Steck & Co., the Stuyvesant Piano Company, the Schubert 
Piano Company, W. E. Wheelock & Co., Weser Brothers, 
R. M. Walters, the Webster Piano Company. 

This official pronunciamento was again indorsed at 
manufacturers held on 
Monday last at the same place, and it was the spirit of 


Brothers, Hardman, 


the meeting to oppose the demand of the varnish- 
ers at all points and not to make the slightest con- 
cession, 


A report had been circulated that James & Holm- 


ece ved in the evening with 
y the Liederkranz Society, the choruses being sung 
ler the direction of Mr. Heinrich Zoellner, the new 
onductor, and the address answered by Mr. Stein- 
ay in a rousing speech. Immersed in work from 
the very moment of arrival, Mr. Steinway has had 
ery ttle time to submit to the interrogations of 
newspaper men, but it is apparent to everyone who 
1as seen him that the trip of 120 days has rejuvenat- 
f him, and from his own statements we are able to 
ite that he is completely restored to health and en- 
tire free from the rheumatic attack of last summer. 
| eference to the all important topic of the var- 
I trike Mr. Steinway, who has attended the 
ect of the piano manufacturers since his return, 
tate that h firm will adhere to the original posi- 
tion and will make absolutely no concessions of any 
Of the many interesting episodes of his trip to 
e we append a translation of an article from the 
H ) ‘Correspondent,” published October 6, on 
f the 10th anniversary of the founding of 
iy branch factory in that city. Mr. Stein- 
i) present at this celebration, together with 
Mr. Charles H. Steinway, who is at present still in 
Europe 
Hamburg “ Correspondent " October 6, 1890. 
lo elebration of the 10th anniversary of the exist- 
{ the Hamburg factory and establishment of Messrs. 
W S of New York, the piano manufacturers, 
in entertainment was arranged which took place last Sat- | 
night at Hornhardt’s Concert Hall, which was at 
n 10) workmen of the factory at Hamburg, Mr. 
v1 st mway i invited ruests. 
rt i rt ill was decorated with flags and 
n the most artistic style, which made it appear 
eautiful aspect. Several years ago we 
ittention ata similar event, to the intimate 
feeling that exist between the chiefs, 
ers and the workmen of this remarkable industry, 
t entertainment simply confirms our previous 
ot istrumental and vocal selections was a1 
olo numbers were all given by amateurs 
rectly with the factory and all of whom earned 
ipplause. The most important feature of 
we was the participation in it of the 
f of tl tirm, Mr. William Steinway, of New 
» happens to be here just at thistime. The first 
e eve i¢ was Mr. Israel, who, in the name of 
n essed the audience, and concluded by 
for Mr, Steinway and the manager of the 
I fact Mr. von Holwede, and his wife, which 
( ed to wit reat enthusiasm. 
i] ede re to this address consisted of a 
sketch of the Steinway industries, which 
many interesting conditions referring to 
" eat esta hments of Steinway & Sons n North 
Ame i, employing over 1,500 workmen. 
I firm conducts establishments in New York, London 
1 Hambut and it is a well-known fact that in the field 
f ino manufacture they have set the pace and are in 
led among the most prominent institutions of the day. 
Ame i, as well as in Europe, no piano manufacturer 
ipe the influences of the Steinway system, and, as 
was possible for them they have nearly all been 
elled to adopt and imitate the same. 
I firm possesses immense factory buildings, store- 
it Steinway, Astoria, opposite the city of New 
where there are « mnstantly in stock about 7,000,000 
t of select woods of all kinds in natural and artificial 
rying processes. This lumberis used for the manufacture 
f the cases of the Steinway instruments, consisting of in- 


xterior rims of uninterrupted long fibred wood, 


Mulkey. See Chicago letter in to-day’s MUSICAL 


COURIER for particulars and comment.) 

Articles of incorporation were filed, October 25, in 
the Recorder's office, St. Louis, Mo., by the Bollman 
3rothers Music Company, with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, of 250 shares at $100 each, all paid. The incor- 
porators are Henry Bollman, 248 shares ; O. H. Boll- 
man, one share, and Otto Bollman, one share. 

This is a sheet music business, occupying a portion 
of the front of the warerooms of the Bollman Broth- 
ers Company, St. Louis, and is, of course, entirely 


distinct from the latter corporation. 











required form by means of powerful metal 


the 





strom had submitted to the varnishers, but a letter 
from that firm was read at the meeting, in which they 
denied most emphatically the truth of this report, 
which had also appeared in some of the workingmen’s 
papers. 

The presence of Mr. William Steinway has added 
to the feeling of security on the part of the manufac- 
turers, who are determined to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in this attempt to have their business dic- 
tated to them. 








Immediately after adjournment a report reached 


| headquarters to the effect that the varnishers at the 
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factory of Stultz & Bauer had submitted and were 
working on the old 10 hours basis. This and a num- 
are therefore at work on the 
10 hour plan, just as if no nine had 
If the present strike continues in the 


ber of other factories 
hour demand 


been made. 


| occurred to plaintiff that the well-known piano name of Weber sounded or | in cases where the injunction is absolutely necessary for the protection of 


looked like the household American name of Webster. How the mistake 


arose we cannot tell. The reporter says that his ‘“* copy’’ was Webster, 
| and that Weber never entered his mind, that the compositor had made a 
typograhpical error. The compositor dosen’t remember the item at al 
| Inthe « orrespondence relative to abandoning the name of Washburn, 


the name Webster was suggested to Mr. Lyon, of Chicago, and to various 


great majority of factories it will necessarily oblige other piano men whose names are household words ; they all thought it a 


the firms to close up. 

The varnishers hold a meeting to-night and have 
invited the Piano Makers’ Union of 
tend the same, which is to take place at Wendell’s 


workmen to at- 


Assembly Rooms. 
One of the most important steps taken by the piano 


manufacturers was the passage of a resolution for the | 


establishment of a permanent organization for mutual 
advancement and protection. As the workmen have 
an organization, it is no more than proper and logical 
that the manufacturers should follow the example of 
their men and also organize permanently. 

The following is, we believe, the committee ap- 
pointed to report a constitution and by-laws for a 
permanent organization of piano manufacturers of 
New York: A. H. Fischer, N. Stetson, Sam- 
uel Hazelton, Wm. F. Decker, Mr. Kranich, Jr., Geo. 
W. Peek, Jr., and Leopold Peck. 


The new organization, if perfected, is not to inter- 


Messrs. 


fere with the present Piano and Organ Manufactur- 
ers’ of the United States, of which Mr. 
William Steinway is president, R. M. Walters vice- 
Henry Behr treasurer, and Henry Behn- 


Association 


president, 
ing, Jr., secretary, an organization in existence for 
If the new organization can be 
it doubt 


enormous effect upon the whole future of the piano 


social purposes only. 
perfected, as it should be, will no have an 
trade of New York city and other places. 
The who 
joined the piano manufacturers in this 


Sohmer & Co., Albert Weber and Haines Brothers. 


WEBSTER” LEGITIMATE 


JEtnd 


three large manufacturers have not 


move are 





Suit. 


of Mr. Will- 
of Albert 


injunction suit 


of the 


of 


trustee 


talked 


HE 


iam 


much 


Foster, as estate 


T 


Weber, came to a conclusion last week with the fol- 


lowing decision of Judge Ingraham, denying the mo- 
tion for an injunction : 


New YorkK SuprREME Court, October 28, 1890. } 


INGRAHAM, Judge. ) 

FosTER v. THE WEBSTER 
tiff shows no right to the use of the word ‘*Webster,’’ 
it clear that there 
ant’s pianos as the pianos manufactured by the plaintiff. 
It that of the ‘* Webster 


pianos’’ has deceived and I « think it 


PIANO CoMPANY.—The plain- 
and 
is was no intention to sell the defend- 
words 


lo 


is not shown the use 


anyone, not Is 
likely to deceive anyone. 
Motion for an injunction denied. 
The following is the brief or defendant’s memo- 
randum opposing the motion: 
NEW YORK SUPREME 


| 


OMPANY, \ 


DEFENDANT'S MEMORANDUM OPPOSING 
TEMPORARY INJUNCTION, 

In July last six well-known gentlemen conceived the idea 

The selection of a name 


COURT. 


WittiaM Foster, As TrusTee, & 
AGAINS 
Tue Wessrer Piano ¢ 


MOTION FOR A 


STATEMENT 
of organizing a piano manufacturing company. 
— ordinarily so simple a matter—was the occasion of much trouble and ex- 
pense. Their piano was designed to be handled by other manufacturers and 
large dealers, Mr. Smith taking a large proportion to sell with his Brad- 
bury piano. The Steinways do also. It was very desirable to have a 
name that should offend no one and that should look well, sound well and 
have no popular prejudice against it. It was especially desired to have it 
have an American name. 

Four of the six stockholders had names already in use as names of 
pianos, Powell and Woodford were the remaining names. ‘ Powell” 
did not strike the fancy of the stockholders ; ‘‘ Woodford”’ did. A num- 
ber of names were stenciled to see how they would look, among them 
‘** Webster,’’ which was the family name of the wife of the popular secre- 
tary, Mr. Powell. ‘* Woodford”’ was abandoned because a Mr. Wood- 
ford, of Boston, objected. 

‘** Washburn ”’ was selected on the suggestion of a very large dealer who 
has since ordered a large number of pianos, but Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, 
hada trade mark on Washburn for guitars, &c.,and they objected. As this 
might make trouble, and the company had just started and they wanted 
the good will of the Chicago house, a new company was formed, named 
** The Webster Piano Company.” 

Shortly after its incorporation the Brooklyn ‘“ Times’’ published a 
‘** squib ’’ of news that certain prominent Brooklyn gentlemen had organized 
the ** Weber Piano Company.”’ But for this it would probably never‘have 


of a Erriendly | 


| though used by others be 


| would stop the manufacture of the 


| the delay dangerous,”’ 


| 


good name and no one of them suggested a resemblance to ** Weber.’ 
| , * ’ , 


| The complaint and plaintiff's affidavits , affirm that des 
| intended to decet nor that any person has been deceived. The only 
1 


claim is that the names are so similar that the public might be deceived \ 


damages are claimed—only an injuncticn asked for. Plaintiff intimates 


deception, perhaps, in stating that the defendant uses old 
probably without a single exception 


English letters, 
| as does the plaintiff, but all pianos 
| are to-day stenciled in old English 

That the defendant is entirely innocent of any intention to imitate the 
name of Weber is beyond controversy. Their selection and rejection of 
| the names of Woodford and Washburn are a complete disproval of any in- 

tent to deceive, to say nothing of their emphatic denials 

of the now on the market 

»f the defendant to have a name distinctively 


bear German 


A large proportion pianos 


names. It was the intention 
American, popular and pleasing to the eye and ear and wholly disconnect- 
ed with any other piano or piano maker. 
Have the defendants chosen a name that is an infringement on the rights 
' 


that plaintiff has in the word ‘* Weber,”’ or would the public be deceived ? 


Have they even innocently injured the plaintiff ? 
Certainly not in the opinion of the copyright officials at Washington 
This is a question of common sense, and the commonest kind of common 


sense would seem to indicate that even the most ignorant man, let alone 


nfound the German name of Weber with 
the distinctively American name of Webster. 


in a case where the judge can, with his 


the general public, would not « 


Argument seems unnecessary 


own eyes, tell whether he or others would be liable to be deceived. Fac- 


similes of the two stencils are submitted. 
It will be remembered that people buy pianos with much greater caution 
than a box of matches or a bar of soap. Such a purchase is usually made 


after consultation with music teacher and friends. Even the most care 


less call at several dealers to compare prices and inquire about the quality 
with them. An Arab 


who was not familiar with our alphabet could beas well deceived by Stein- 


of various instruments when they are not familiar 


| way as Webster if he relied upon sight, but he could not be deceived with 
Weber versus Webster if he relied upon sound. 
‘The and the intelligence of the persons 


| dealing in and consuming them, besides 


gu 


value of the goods to be sold 


other circumstances, are also to be 
adaptability of 
Dey, 4 Robt., 611 


purchasers, pay 


in determining the a simulated trade 


Swilt 


taken into account 

mark to deceive purchasers. 
‘* The ordinary mass of ion whict 

tion,’ must probably be 


Manufact 


usually doin buying the ar/ ’ 
Partridge Menck, 2 Lanf., Ch. 622; 
| Garner, 2 Abb. 318. 


. Menck supra 


Merrimac uring Compar 


“In Partridge s held that, as the difference in trade 
marks was so great that a personin the habit of buying one would not sup- 
pose that the other was the same article, an injunction should be refused. 


** When 


discriminate between the 


rdinary attention on the part of customers will enable them to 


trade marks of different manufacturers or deal- 
, 


ers the court will 
Buffalo L. Oil Company, 26 Weekly Dig., 


not interfere by injunction.”” Vacuum Oil Company 


570 (1887 


The resemblance must be ‘‘such as to justify the conclusion that pur- 


jeceived thereby.’ 
6 Hun. 106 


be 
Moc 


‘** There must be su 


sers will 
lleot re, 
h an imitation as to amount to a false representation 
liable to deceive the public 

* When 
trade marks the court will not interfere.” 
Abrams, 82 N. Y., 519 
66.N. ¥ 


was held not to be an infringement ona “ 


ordinary attention will enable them to discriminate between 
Hier 
Pophom i 


A “lean boar”’ 


le, , 69 


lard pail 


ONE’S OWN NAME AS TRADE MARK. 


lefendant company. It was taken honestly 


nor to encroach upon the rights 


‘* Webster "’ isthe name of the 


and with no intent to deceive the public, 


of any manufacturer. Before it was adopted information was obtained 


from the Patent Office that no one had heretofore appropriated it ; ap- 
| plication for trade mark was made at once and has been passed upon 
| favorably 

New ympany, 8 Daly, 375, it was held 


person had a 


In England York Publishing C 


} that any right to use his own name as a trade mark, even 


fore him, provided he used it ‘* Zon and 


fairly in the ordinary prosecution of his business."’ An injunction against 


* Frank Leslie, /u#/er,’’ was denied 


Faber, 49 Barb., 35 


the use of 


So also in Faber vi 


INJUNCTIONS PENDENTE LITE. 


‘Ss TO 


Injunctions after a trial of 


The cases already cited apply to 
Further rules apply t 


permanent 


the issues temporary injunctions 


-laintiff's prayer for relief is for an injunction only—no damages are 


asked for. It is not claimed that any person has been deceived or that the 


plaintiff has suffered any special damage. An injunction fe» iF 
Webster piano for a month or two, 
which is a serious matter for a new company. As plaintiff's complaint 


1 September 20 and the summons not served till October 13 


was verified $ 23 
days later), it isnot probable that the injury to plaintiff ‘‘is pressing or 
yet a preliminary injunction “ ought not to be 
granted unless the injury is pressing and the delay dangerous.” 

Murray v. Knapp, 42 How. 462. 

New York Printing ~. Fitch, 1 Paige 97. 

Ogden 7. Kip, 6 John Ch. 160, 

‘“* The power to issue preliminary injunctions ought to be exercised with 
extreme caution and applied only in very clear cases.”’ 

Woodward v. Harris, 2 Barb, 439. 

In New York Cab Company v. Mooney, 15 Abb. N.C. 152, Judge Law- 

nt 


undead to 


rence granted a temporary injunction because the defendant 
deceive and did deceive the public; but in the case at issue there is no 
claim that defendant intended to deceive anyone or that any person had 
been deceived. 
Decker 7. Decker, 5 
case than the one at tssue; yet Judge Lawrence held that “a defendant 
will not be restrained by injunction from the use of his own name, which 
he has caused to be registered and recorded as a trade mark in the Patent 
Office, on motion of a plaintiff by the same name and engaged in the same 
business, unless it plainly appears that it was obtained /or the purpose o/ 


2 How. 218 (a piano case), is a much more doubtful 


deception or with a view to mislead the public or injure the plaintiff. 
the court 


“It seems doubtfui whether in a collateral proceeding is em- 


powered to restrain a party from the use of a trade mark awarded to 


him, in the established course of procedure, by the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

““Where the answer and affidavits of defendants thoroughly and com- 
pletely deny the whole equity of plaintiff's case, as set forth in their com- 
plaint and affidavits, and thoroughly rebut a// charges of evil intent and 
improper design in obtaining a trade mark, an injunction will not be 
granted. 

‘It seems that it is improper to grant a preliminary injunction, except 





| 


| 


world, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| they 





the plaintiff's rights and the furth 
This quotation from Decker 

fendant in this action. No « 

] lefendant’s part 

utely 


Weber 
len 


injunction 1s abs 
} 


the great yuse of 


n should be 


10 KN 
hear it 


piano when they examine 


as populz among 


oming 


Webster is popular among 


tion should be deni 


York, October 24, 1890 


The m 
New 


There has been no bad 
, Which the Weber estate wa 
to test the legal aspect of the ques 


Br 


establish his 


suit 


ti¢ 


Weber, 


sad the article in the “ooklyn had no 


who re 
matter 


other means to positioi 
ion, and proceed- 


than the motion for an inj 
that the Webster 


hat infl 


ings show Piano Comp were en 
tirely innocent of any act t 1enced the Brook- 


lyn “Times.” 
Moreover, we sl 


to pa) 


iy 


10uld 


cerned not an 


paper which, as late as Sat 
lished an article advising 


motion, 1en h 
Tl “dd - didn’t even know o 
makes frantic 
g 


the Webster Pi: 


with 


ino 
advertise him. 
Mr. Albert Weber, we 
f +} 


advice of tl 


ic | y 
Ws broken de 


quently taken advantage o 


generosity, for all future att 
ster Piano Company will en amount 


} 


of free ad 


Mr. Albert Weber, who i sidered a 


shrewd this, and he 


vertising for t Piano Company. 


man, is shrewd enough to see is 


also shrewd enough to see what the music trade editor 


who is attempting to stir up strife, is after 





REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS 
TO THE 
Estey Organ Company. 


HERE has been so mucl 
i recently 
ly has been made 


in 


in tl cond: 


both 


ic 
business 


therefore surprise 


that among those who had 


| to} _— . 
the highes charactel 


S 


iving them any publicity 


Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt 


In 


over tl 

limited 
compose for or play on ke 
gans and pianos, or do 
The list 


Estey Organ Company as a 


or. 


testimoniais to tne 


ot 


of those who gave 


recognition the 


great 


these instruments is really inspir- 


artistic merits of 


ing, and when grouped together makes an imposing 
array of notables in the art of music of the modern 


day. Here are a few 
Richard Wagner, Bernhard Scholz, 
Anton Rubinstein, 
Camille Saint-Saens, Georg Henschel, 
Ignatz Brull, Franz Abt, 

Muller-Hartung, E. 
Theodore Lechititzki, Eduard Grieg, 
F. Kuchen, J. P 
Sofie Menter, Edgar Tinel, 
Sir Julius Benedict, 


Dr. Julius Klengel, 


Napravnik, 
. E. Hartmann, 


Leonard Emil Bach, 
Anette Essipoft, Johann Svendsen. 

This list embraces the names only of artists who 
play upon the organ or piano, or who compose for 
these instruments, and does not include the names of 
great violinists who have given their testimonials to 
the Esteys—such, for instance, as Ole Bull, Joseph 
Joachim, August Wilhelmj and Pablo de Sarasate. Nor 
do we include in it the names of celebrated vocalists 
and singers, such as Paulina Lucca, Artot and others. 

It is astonishing that the Esteys have not made 
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more use of this significant, and we might say awe 
inspiring, | if names. Take as an example of the 
t T en to the company that of Richard 
V el The great Richard said: 
Estey organs is very beautiful and 
’ ne the greatest pleasure. My great 
7 Liszt is als harmed and delighted with 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
| rreat letter, particularly from such a 
é 1d t] { ind including, as it does, not 
est ony of Wagner but the indirect 
tes Franz I t, who must have spoken of 
t to Wagner in the most enthusiastic 
t we « ot understand why the 
) ( ( ike inv use of these 
‘ n these days 
r ul toned plano exqul- 
| { i o the factory of Conover 
thre r ( e plane It is an instru- 
é it the keyboard in spite of 
= 
HOTOG PHIC vy e arrived from London 
p rth ite royal warrants appointing 
M ( \ ino manufacturers to Her 
l 1e ( {| ian H. R. H. the Prince of 
\ H. R. H. the Princess of Wales 
= 
ino Company, of Boston, are 


18 pianos a day in produc- 


ent, and in variety of styles and char- 
i t oO! they are ahead of anything 
( 1 that ossal institution. Some of 
t est ise work astonished the dealers who 
e and in Bosto1 
- 
R. FRANK KING, the manager of the new Chick- 
M ering-Chase Company, ol Chicago, is reported 
recently in one of his wild bursts of blunt 
‘ r his own accomplishments: ‘ Why, 
cety blank it,” with a thump on the listener's 
w ) w lie I went with Chickering & Sons 
t have but one agent west of the Alle- 
i Mountain 
- 
HERI oncern in Milwaukee advertising 
T ’ 114 Kast Water-st. and called the 


ynpany, Albert 


Hamlin pianos and 


Rohlfing manager. 


| ( i nee tiv Mason & or- 


‘ } , } ] 
oObably have the agency ; also 


only representative of the 


1 Milwaukee is the old firm of Mr. 
| Cc We do not know who Mr. Albert 
] Can it be the young man brought over 

( fe eal wo by Mr. Rohlfing, Sr., 
0 educatin him in the piano and 
= 
HAT'’S ise of crying against the public ation 
W I ( 1 prices of pianos? We receive at 
kly about 500 daily and weekly newspapers 
er this country, and we herewith give 
to go through these papers, and 
M e found, pu ‘ished by the dealer - 
) ew and second hand pianos and the 
the various pianos, together with the prices 
‘ ire offered at. Therefore give up the shedding 
ocodile tear ind admit that the world at large 
e of elf. Legitimate pianos and organs 
el en the truth is published about them; 
t t iat their makers want published. 
= 


loing business in Salem, Ohio, 


HERI 1 concern d I : 
inder the style of « The Salem Organ Company.” 


here 10 such corporation registered in the regu- 

fo required by the laws of the State of Ohio, 
ind it appears that the object of the present concern 
s to give the impression to those not posted that 
they are in some way connected with the two pipe 
organ concerns engaged in manufacturing at Salem, 


the Wirsching Pipe Organ Company and the Barckhoff 


Pipe Organ Company. 
Salem is but a small town in Ohio and it is not un- 
usual for mail matter to come there addressed to 
[he Organ Company,” Salem, Ohio, or to “ The 
Salem Organ Company,” and both legitimate firms 


there suffer from having such mail as intended for 


them turned over to this enterprise, which is not 
legally organized. There is yet to be an organ made 
by the «Salem Organ Company,” and people would 
do well to distinguish between it and the genuine 


factories. 


D 


the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, by which they 
for 


put for goods lately. 


ANIEL F. BEATTY was in Chicago recently and 
it is supposed that he consummated a deal with 


him. 
The 
Company refuse point blank to sell him organs under 


will stencil Beatty has been hard 


organs 


Needham Piano-Organ 


any consideration, and they have been importuned by 


his wife, who writes pitiful and ungrammatical letters 
asking for organs. Everyone should look out for 
Beatty if he has arranged with the Chicago Cottage 


people, and all dealers should warn their customers 
iwainst him and his methods, which are both to be in- 
The 


organ 


vestigated within a few days in a Federal court. 
Chicago 


4 


Beatty could advertise for $30 and make a profit on it, 


Cottage organ is just the kind of an 


if he does deliver it. In many cases he does not de- 
liver. 
”_ 
HE swindles in old violins—so called—must end 
in this country, no matter how much longer 


amateurs and players in Europe are willing to permit 


themselves to be defrauded. The whole scheme 
comes under the head of fraud stencils and demands 
the same treatment on our part as fraud stencils in 
the piano and organ business are receiving. Why, 


thereare more people in this country owners of Jacob 
Stainer violins than that poor old Tyrolean ever made 
of 
most 


made with the assistance 


The 


ridiculous fraud, which induces critics to come to the 


or could have even a 


modern jig saw whole business is a 


conclusion that the American people love to be hum- 
And yet how the American people are un- 


At the 


time when the swindle was in operation under ap- 


bugged. 


consciously influenced good luck! 


ly by very 
parently its most formidable auspices and no arrest 
of at that 


time on the brink of the abyss into which it 


momentum seemed imminent, 
it 


has since been dashed without the slightest hope of 


its very 


stood 


resuscitation. 
Queer, is it not, that the very music papers that 


have indorsed the Patti-Kimball letter are to-day rup- 


turing themselves in their efforts to uphold the 
fraud violin schemes? And yet it is not so queer 
after all. As much as we dislike that school of phi- 


losophy, we are gradually becoming fatalists on this 


] 


question of musical journalism ; 


for it appears to us 
that everything or everybody these stencil music trade 
papers support, indorse or labor for is sure to have a 
run of bad luck, while the persons and institutions 


they antagonize 


A 


there is a man who is apparently supremely happy. 


are running the other way. 
-_ 
WAY out in Minneapolis, Minn. 


ways off when you come to actually travel it-— 


S 


He hasn't been out there very long and everything is 
quite new to him, but he is so keenly appreciative of 
all his surroundings that it is refreshing to walk about 
the streets of the Flour City with his arm in yours and 
to hear 


his bursts of genuine admiration of every 


second thing that meets his gaze. He is enjoying the 
excitement of opening an entirely new factory, and 
while he sometimes chafes under the annoyances of 
the usual delays that form a regular part of the starting 
of an enterprise, he is, notwithstanding, so elated over 
the prospects of ultimate success and so enthusiastic 
about the importance of the undertaking that he for- 
gets the petty troubles and waxes eloquent about 
what is to be. 

It is strange how thoroughly imbued a sincere per- 
the Western fever and local 
One from the East is apt to think that it is 
only a severe mental effort to reconcile one’s self to 


son may become with 


fervor. 


one’s environments, but this case is essentially gen- 
uine. Only a few days ago the writer was sauntering 
about with this gentleman, listening patiently to the 
description of the advantages with which he (the 
writer) was, thank God, but temporarily encompassed, 
when his attention was suddenly called to a dog that 
was barking and frisking about a very ordinary 
| buggy. 
“Took at that dog! 


Look at that dog!” The 
writer looked, and failing to discover anything extra- 
ordinary about the animal turned to his friend just in 


| time to meet a condescending or rather a pitying look 





-and that’s a long | 





and the assurance that « Ah! you don’t see any dogs 


like that in New York!” For which the writer, with 
instant thought of God's city, of Broadway, of Fifth- 
ave., and a thousand other familiar scenes, was duly 
thankful. 

Not so very far uptown in New York the son of this 
new Minneapolitan is running a big and busy piano 
factory. He is a young man, much younger than 
most people who come into business contact with 
He has inherited all of his father’s sin- 
appli- 


him realize. 
cerity of purpose, his earnestness and his close 
cation, and with these elements he has combined an 
exceptionally good commercial training. He starts 
out in the piano business fully equipped mentally to 
withstand all the ordinary strain that would naturally 
fall to his lot. 
that 


that he is working too hard. 


But his friends, and he is of the kind 
makes friends of all whom he deals with, say 
He it 


gineered ascheme of piano making and marketing 


is who has en- 
that is entirely new and original, and he has taken 
upon himself duties that many an older man would 
hesitate at. Everything in the entire establishment 
passes under his supervision. Every office duty is 
his, every question of the shop is brought to him, 
not an instrument goes out without his approval. To 
fall 


but to list the work that is usually divided among 


enumerate the tasks that to his hands would be 


from three to a score of men in other institutions. 
He is capable and he is standing the test bravely, but 
his friends say the strain is more than he should try 
to 


enterprise of these two men. 


bear. Something great is going to come of the 
You know who they 
They both answer to the name of—Paul Mehiin. 


a _ ea 


are. 
HERE has been an extraordinary demand during 
the 


pianos, and the demand has not been limited to any 


whole fall for walnut case Decker Brothers 


particular section, but has come from all the leading 
Decker Brothers’ agents. Notwithstanding the large 
supply of the finest prime quality of American and 
Circassian walnut veneers laid in by the firm during 
the year, they have not been able to accommodate the 
great desire for this particular wood. In the whole 


line of walnut pianos we have not seen any finer 


specimens than those made by Decker Brothers, 
whose whole line of fancy wood instruments deserve 
the title of superb. 

-_ 

HE first stencil pianos are now on exhibition at 
7 the furniture warerooms of Joshua Gregg, corner 
Fourteenth-st. They are called 
Probably Mr. (¢ 


aware that under the laws of this State it is a misde- 


Fifth-ave. and 


“Fifth Avenue ” pianos. 


of 


rege is not 


meanor to offer for sale or sell stencil goods. 


J 


Jersey State Senate yesterday. 
in 1894. 


OHNSTON CORNISH, of the Cornish Organ Com- 
pany, Washington, N. J., was elected to the New 
His term will expire 


He is a Democrat. 





PLACE YOUR “ADS” WITH US. 
lpn 

O show exactly what results are obtained by ad- 
7 vertising in THE MUSICAL COURIER we quote the 
following language from a letter addressed to us by 
W. Baumer & Co., Wheeling, W. Va., in 
reference to an “ad” in this paper. 





Messrs. F. 


We received answers to our ‘‘ad” from all parts of 
the country —from Maine to the Gulf and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific— more than we knew what to do 
with. Yours truly, 

F. W. BAUMER & CO. 

This is only one experience among hundreds and 


thousands. 





—A burglary took place at the music store of James T. Wimbleby, No. 
426 River-st. A front window had been broken, and three accordeons, two 
violins, two flutes and two piccolos stolen. The crime was committed 
early this morning. Officer McPherson arrested Thomas Downey and 
Thomas Drohan on suspicion, but it was found they were not connected 
with thecrime. A short time later Sergeant Gary and Officer McPherson 
arrested James Smith and Michael Judge ona charge of burglary. The 
men ran before they were arrested by the officers, and Officer McPherson 
fired three shots at them. The accordéons and one of the violins were 
found on Hoosick-st., near River, where they had been dropped by the 
thieves. The prisoners are well known in the upper part of the city.— 
Troy ** Times.” 

—Mr. J. A. Nichols, a brother-in-law of Mr. Geo. H, Chickering and for 
many years connected with that house in various capacities, is making an 
excellent record with Messrs. Haines Brothers, in whose interests he has 
been working since April last. 

—N. M. Crosby has just returned to Boston after a very successful trip 
for the Woodward & Brown piano and the New England organs, Their 
new styles in organs are finding many buyers. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


-<9——_ —--- o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( 4A WY OS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
<Q. oe 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 




















PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


re DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA. 


GRAND *® UPRIGHT PIANOS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 


AND 


AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


The Prescot, 





THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE | sostroxt, 


Me 


A 
/\ 


iy 


UPRIGHT PIANOS: 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “ses0**” 


—— 1836,— 
COMCORD, W. Ez. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
4 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK Tog 
Sole Agents for the United 
eee Canada’ { = 26 Warren St., New York, 


LINDEMAN & S0N5 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. * UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


nd + > Oe 1 me 











Incorporated |< 


1890. | 
~ A 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY; 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885 


THE 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


WEEE 
He 1 
Fan, ie 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
wari: ] 


SCHUBERT PO C 


(Peter Durrv, President.) 
Factory : East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex 
ander Avés., 


TERRI 











NEW YTorn=z. 
CELICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


iS Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 


on application, 


LEIPsic, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; | 


- American’? 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANB 








AUFFERMANN & CoO., 


158 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 
Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 
Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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CHICACO. 


Special Report by a Member of the Staff of The Musi- 
cal Courier Home Office.) 


rood. 
unusually bad, and is divided about as it always has 
been, among the various makes of “foreign” pianos. 


a general way the music business in Chicago is 
about as it usually is at this season of the year 
The retail trade is neither unusually good nor 


Chicayo has grown to be such a world in itself that it 
is not uncommon to hear of all things not originating 
therein as “foreign” products. 

And there is much merit in the contention, since 
there is no piano of “ foreign” make that is sold in 


from Chicago in such numbers as a given make 
Further, the 


ind 
that claims Chicago as its birthplace, 

me is apparently not far distant when the combined 
output of Chicago factories will greatly exceed the 
1umber of all pianos of “foreign” production that 
ire sold from there. 

One has but to spend a few days in the Windy City. 
to visit the factories and warerooms and to talk with 
the chiefs of the trade to be convinced of this. The 
new ‘representing companies” that have taken up 
quarters along Wabash-ave. and the already estab- 
dealers will of course continue to dispose of 
The old names and the 


lishe 
thousands of instruments. 
newly popular names will forever attract the custom 
of the retail purchasers and will forever form a basis 
for the large jobbing trade that naturally branches 
from such a commercial centre ; but there will not be 
many years gone by before the great bulk of piano 
both in the of 
amount of money involved, will fall to the 


business, number instruments and 
in the 
pianos of Chicago manufacture. 

Up to now there have been “cheap” and “me- 
pianos turned out there, and the 
This 


come, save in one instance, which is of too 


dium” and good” 


time is ripe for a “first-class” product. has 
not yet 
limited magnitude to demand general attention. 

We 


premises that within five years the great bulk of 


offer it as a prophecy based upon reasonable 
pianos business done in and from Chicago will be in 
Chicago made goods. It is a pet theory of the ma- 
Eastern manufacturers that the words 
New York or Boston or Baltimore or Philadelphia on 
i fall board are magical in that they establish at once 
in the mind of the intending purchaser a certain or 
rather an uncertain standard and guarantee of excel- 
and stability that cannot be overcome. Years 
To-day it is far from potent, or 


ority of our 


lence 


avo this was true. 


it least the Eastern names are far from essential. 
Then, again, it must be considered that, say, three- 
fifths of 
first class, as their prices indicate—that is, not first- 
lass because they do not command the highest prices 
f for no other reason—and the people who buy these 


truments, the great piano buying public, care but 


the pianos turned out in America are not 


for the house of their purchase or are as much 
| in favor of local products as they are in favor 
»names of Eastern cities. 
present there are the following factories in Chi- 
C. A. Gerold, C. A. Smith & Co., W.W. Kimball 
any, W.H. Bush & Co., Julius Bauer & Co., 
nze Company and Geo. P. Bent. 
nore will be started before the year is out. 
will 


vat be nine, and these nine concerns are go- 


ing to make a heap of pianos during 1891. 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Mr. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, says 
record of 531 
Of these 273 were 


Kimball pianos made in their own factory. It 


that last month their books show a 


pianos sold—wholesale and retail. 
W. W., 
vill be seen that already the W. W. Kimball Company 
ire disposing of more pianos of their own production 
foreign” makers whose agencies they con- 
273 Kimballs against Hallet 

vis, Emerson and second-hand instruments shows 
lusively Mr. 
Conway still finds fault with the Emerson uprights 
ind small grands, the same fault that most people 
na 
medy, 
he W. W. 


entire l 


than ol the F 
238 other pianos, 
how their business is running. 


and a fault which the Emerson people should 
and that is that he can’t get enough of them. 
Kimball Company could consume the 
merson output from now to January or 

bruary and they would be mighty glad to get them. 
rhe 


gotten or overlooked in the pushing of the new piano, 


organ business of the company has not been for- 





and they are behind orders in that branch also. Two 
of the mysterious new grands have been completed 
and the utmost secrecy is still preserved as to the orig- 
in of its scale. 

Lyon, Potter & Co. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, the president of the A. B. Chase 
Company, was in Chicago last week in conference 
with Mr. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co. He is highly 
pleased with the success of the A. B. Chase piano in 
its new Chicago home, and well he may be, for Lyon, 
Potter & Co, are selling large quantities of them, 
they are giving satisfaction, and everyone in the es- 
tablishment, from the heads of the concern to the 
tuners, is in love with them. They are extensively 
advertised, take the second place in the firm’s scheme 
of pianos and altogether are ina position of which 
their makers may well feel proud. The business in 
Steinways has been much better than the new house 
anticipated, and that is saying a great deal. An un- 
usually large order has been placed for the balance of 
1890, and it is expected that the Steinway sales from 
now to New Year’s will exceed those of any like period 
since the firm has been represented there. 

The gross amount of business done by Lyon, Potter 
& Co. since their opening has been satisfactory, and 
should these last two months of the year, which of 
course are the heaviest, result in a proportionate 
amount, the stockholders and the firms whose goods 
they handle will have good cause to congratulate each 
other. 

The Haines Piano. 

Most people think that the location of Haines 
Brothers’ store in Chicago is a little beyond the line of 
retail traffic, and doubtless it is; but the name of 
Haines is so well known and their pianos stand so 
high in the estimation of Chicago people that they 
generally manage to find it, and when they once fall 
into the hands of Mr. Thomas Floyd Jones they buy 
Haines pianos every time. The bulk of the business 
done from there is wholesale, and in the large territory 
that is controlled by Mr. Jones the Haines business 
was never in a more prosperous condition. Mr. 
Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., will probably read this week’s 
MUSICAL COURIER in his Chicago office, where he is to 
visit Mr. Jones after having stopped off at Detroit 
and other places on a long trip West. Mr. Haines 
wrote to Mr. Jones last week that they had made and 
shipped 270 pianos in October, with several days of 
that month not then counted. 

The Wheelock Interests. 

“ The Wheelock Interests,” represented in Chicago 
by “The Manufacturers Company,” are enjoying a 
particularly large retail patronage, while the jobbing 
trade is excellent. Mr. C. C. Curtis, the 
the new company, is thoroughly satisfied with results 


manager of 


so far and is worrying only about his inability to get 
goods fast enough. The Weber piano is apparently 
more popular than ever, and the sales of that make 
under the new auspices are greater than ever before. 
More next week. 





The Special Delivery of Baggage. 


ONE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S GREAT CONVENIENCES, 


HE prompt dispatch and ready delivery of 
4 one’s baggage is one of the most desirable conveni- 
ences of modern travel. On no railroad in the country has 
this branch of this service received more thoughtful con- 
sideration than on the Pennsylvania, and the inauguration 
some years ago of the special delivery system is the most 
advanced step in the direction of the effective handling of 
personal baggage. Under this system the traveler, in ad- 
vance of departure, applies to a ticket agent, advises him 
of his destination, and a transfer agent calls at residence 
or hotel and checks the baggage through to residence or 
hotel in the city of his destination. If no train is desig- 
nated by the traveler the shipment is made by the first 
train leaving after the collection, so that it will be delivered 
prior to the arrival of its owner. 

This system prevails between the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, as well as between 
those cities and all prominent seashore resorts on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad during the season. The charge is $1, to 
be paid in advance. 

The annoyance of having one’s baggage delayed is ex- 
ceeded only by the comfort of finding that it has pre- 
ceded the movement of Under the special 
delivery systemits forwarding and delivery in advance are 


assured. 


its owner. 





Philomer F. Robbins, many years ago a partner of Isaac Wright in 
the piano business at Hartford, Conn., died in that city last Thursday at 


the age of 83. 





BUSTED STENCILERS. 


——__>—_—_ 


Gem Piano and Organ Company Gone. 


FTER a while people who are still in doubt will 
A come to the conclusion that THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER is right when it asserts that there is no money in 
stenciling. Here is one of the oldest, most brazen, 
lying and impudent stencil concerns, the Gem Organ 
and Piano Company, of Washington, N. J., gone to 
the dogs after foisting a whole lot of instruments on 
people all over the country under false stencil pre- 
tenses. j 

Only a few months ago the head mogul of the con- 
cern, Edward Plotts, stated in our presence to Daniel 
F, Beatty that he would loan the latter at any moment 
$5,000 without security, and at the very time he was 
not worth that many cents. The whole scheme was 
a game of bluff, just like the bluff game of a certain 
trade editor who only a few weeks ago had a heavy 
judgment entered against him, which was not no- 
ticed, as his middle initial in the published report 
was made a J instead of a C, and yet the very individ- 
ual is bluffing around about his great paper, his great 
business schemes and his great humbug and rot gen- 
erally, But all these bluff games finally resolve them- 
selves into wind—their original ingredient. 

However, to return to this gem of a stencil, now 
busted. 

The Gem Company assigned to Judge Morrow, of 
Belvedere, N. J., and the creditors are the following 
firms, to whom the company owe in round figures 
something like the sums opposite their names : 


$1,700 
7,000 
3,000 
700 
2,300 


C. B. Bowlby, Washington 

Needham Piano-Organ Company, Washington 
Senator Wyckhoff, New Jersey..... 

Bridgeport Organ Company, Bridgeport........... 
First National Bank, Washington ‘ 


The backer of the concern was a farmer, near 
Washington, named Castner, and it is not yet known 
how much he loses. Liabilities are reported to be 
$22,000 ; assets (on paper) about $15,000 to $18,000. 

That’s about how matters look now. 

The following circular has just been issued by the 
company : 

Orrick oF THE GEM PiANo AND ORGAN Company, } 
Wasuincton, N.J., U.S. A., October 30, 1890. 
To the Creditors of the Gem Piano and Organ Company, of 
Washington, N. F.: 

GENTLEMEN—Owing to various causes, not necessary to 
mention here, this company has been unable to meet its 
maturing obligations, and as suits were imminent, in which 
the assets of the company would be largely absorbed in 
costs and expenses, we have been advised, in order that all 
our creditors should share fairly in the distribution of our 
assets, to make an assignment for their benefit, which we 
have done to Judge Wm. H. Morrow, of Belvedere, N. 12 
This assignment pledges all our individual as well as the 
company’s property for the payment of our debts; but, as 
many of our largest creditors think it unwise to lose the 
benefit of the large business we have on hand, we think it 
best to call a meeting of our creditors, at which some 
means may be devised by which our business and good 
will may be preserved and our creditors have the advan- 
tage of the same. Such meeting will be held at the office 
of the company, at this place, on Thursday, November 6, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and you are invited to send a 
representative of your house to attend such meeting. The 
assignee will attend the meeting and co-operate with the 
company and the creditors in carrying out any plan that 
Yours respectfully, 

GEM ORGAN COMPANY, 
Edward Plotts, Manager. 


mav be thought wise. 





Good Advice About a Piano. 


Editor North Amertcan: 


ILL you kindly answer the following question in the 
W columns of your paper at your earliest convenience? My 
father-in-law bought a piano in 1883 from a Philadelphia dealer, and had 
it delivered to a summer resort in New Jersey, of which he was a resi- 
dent. He kept a boarding house, and the agreement was that part of the 
pay was to be taken out in board, and the balance to be paid at $10 per 
month. The seller came and brought nearly all his relatives and ran a 
board bill to $200. Shortly after he removed his family to the city the pur- 
chaser got in financial trouble and moved to Philadelphia, taking the 
When the seller came one month for his $10 the pur- 


piano with him. 
Finding there 


chaser did not have it at that time and was out of town. 
was no one home but women the seller came either the next day or very 
shortly afterward and took the piano from the house. Since then the pur- 
chaser has seen him several times and asked for a settlement of his board 


| bill, and has been put off from time to time, until finally last March a year 


he gave the purchaser a due bill reading: ** Due ——, $200 on a $350 
piano, Style Al, Signed, ——~.” Not being in a position to test the value 
of the above document he has made my wife (his daughter) a present of 
it. Now what I desire to know is, if I go to this dealer and not make my- 
self known and purchase a piano from him for $350, pay him an amount 
down and whatever sum he may agree upon by the month until I pay 
him $150, and then present this due bill to him, indorsed to me by the 
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original purchaser, whether he can get out of accepting it for the balance 
due on my piano ? 

By answering this you will greatly oblige a constant reader of your pa- 
per and a great admirer of the same. 

Yours truly, W. MacD. 

PuiLavecrnuia, October 29, 1890. 

(Our correspondent cannot legally do as he suggests. 
The seller of the piano could compel him to pay for it ac- 
cording to the agreement. A due bill made to a third 
party is not a legal tender and the seller of the piano could 
not be required to accept it in settlement of his claim. Let 
the person to whom the $200 is owing sue for the old board 
bill; that is to say, if from the time that bill became due 
to the date of the due bill given in 1889 is less than six 
years. If more than six years elapsed between the coming 
due of the board bill and the giving of the due bill there 
can be no recovery.—ED. N. A.] 


Original. 
_ et" 
ERE is another new advertising scheme, 
this time from St. Paul, and originating in the fertile 
mind of Mr. Farwell, of the new house of Howard, Farwell 
& Co., of that city. Everybody knows the advantage of 
having a list of prospective customers among their assets. 
Everybody knows the value of having the name of their 
firm and their goods thoroughly familiarized and known 
even to the children, and so Mr. Farwell hit upon the 
happy idea of issuing the following circular, which was 
placed in the hands of every school girl of the town: 
To the School Girls of St. Paul: 

An opportunity for every school girl to obtain a handsome present free 
Over 5,000 Japanese novelties to be given away. 

Let every little girl who receives this circular fill out the blank on the 
other side with correct answers to the questions asked and present it at 
our warerooms, 114 East Third-st., any time before November 1, 1890, 
which will entitle her to a choice from over 5,000 Japanese curios, consist- 
ing of birds, dolls, animals, baskets, fans, &« 

No charge of any kind is made. Every one is absolutely free, 

Come at any hour of the day and make your own selection. 

Hoping to see you all, we remain, sincerely your friends, 

Howarp, Farwe ce & Co., 114 East Third-st. 

The blank on the other contained the following 


questions : 


side 


Your name? 

Your age? 

Date of birth ? 

Residence ? 

What school do you attend ? 

Name of your teacher ? 

For several days the store in ‘‘ Farwell Hall,’’ which had 
just been opened, was thronged with the little ones, the 
larger portion of them accompanied by their mothers, and 
each one went away delighted with some pretty or curious 
gift which will be always associated in their minds with 
‘¢the new piano store.’’ All of the names have been care- 
fully preserved and assorted, and the children or their 
parents will be reminded just before their respective birth- 
days of what a nice present a new piano would be. 
Enough sales were made to the people who came in with 
the little girls to more than pay for the cost of the scheme, 


and everybody is happy over it. 


Ww. J. Dyer & Brother. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Be it un- 


regi Chicago and the Pacific Coast the 


largest general music house is in St. Paul. 
derstood that a general music house is one that trades in 
all things that give forth more or less musical sounds and 
in all things appertaining thereto. Its 
1,000 or more separate articles, from a grand piano toa 


stock consists of 


music box spring. It must make some things, import 
many, buy a large number in the United States, and it 
must carry at all times a small fortune in assorted stock to 
meet immediate demands for certain articles. 

Such a house, or more properly such an institution, is 
that which bears the well-known title W. J. Dyer & Brother. 

No matter how long a man may have been connected 
with any branch of the music business in the East, no mat- 
ter how intimately he may have been associated with any 
given concern that supplies any style of music product to 
Western consumers, no matter what estimation he may 
make of the extent and importance of the Western busi- 
ness, he will be surprised at the magnitude and the far 
reaching effects of such an enterprise as that conducted by 
Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
when he comes actually to see what is going on there, as 
can only be done by a personal inspection of the enter- 
prise. The name of Dyer commenced to be known over 
20 years ago throughout their section of the country, and 
through several changes of the style of the firm name the 
word Dyer has been always preserved. Any number of 
teachers and local musicians owe their present positions to 





the liberality and broad views of this representative con- 
cern, who encouraged them at the commencement of their 
careers, and stood by them through thick and thin until 
they were established in their positions in the musical 
world. 

The present building in St. Paul consists of a structure 
embracing four stories and basement, and the Minneapolis 
building is of five stories and basement, and also contains 
a recital hall seating some 400 people, which is in use 
among the leading musicians of the Flour City. 

The St. Paul office is the headquarters of the business, 
and in the building at present occupied there may be seen 
the entire working of the plant of W. J. Dyer & Brother. 
Three departments are embraced in the scheme—the piano 
department, the musical merchandise department, and the 
sheet music department. Each department is run as a 
separate business, with separate accountants and book- 
keepers. The first floor of the store is devoted to the sheet 
music department, with some pianos displayed, and the 
retail small goods business, while the back portion of the 
floor is occupied by a suite of offices which overlook the 
Mississippi River. Above this the other floors are reached 
by an elevator, and contain the teaching rooms, the repair 
rooms, the great sample room, where a full line of every 
conceivable small musical instrument and the various 
parts thereof are shown, the big stock rooms and some 
private office accommodations for Mr. W. J. Dyer, as well 
as the several offices of the heads of departments. 

The Minneapolis branch is nominally a counterpart of 
the St. Paul headquarters. The St. Paul building will 
shortly be vacated by the firm, who are at present building 
a magnificent structure which will be a fitting house for 
an ornament to the city they have 


their business and 


helped to make famous. 








Joseph Wahle. 


WAHLE died October 24, 


at his home, No. 172 Broadway, 








R. JOSEPH 
about 6:30 o’clock, 
Buffalo. Mr. Wahle was one of Buffalo’s well-known citi- 
zens. He was 76 years of age and came to this country 
from Marsberg, Westphalia, Prussia, in 1855, and settled 


in Buffalo, where he started out in his career as a musician, | 


finally founding the music store at No. 355 Main-st. 
which he has had for nearly 25 years and which was known 
as the firm of Wahle 


Mr. Wahle was an energetic citizen and was 


& Sons, dealers in pianos, organs and 
sheet music. 
the builder of the Court Street Theatre, formerly called 
the Wahle Opera House. He leaves one son, Max Wahle, 
his eldest son Emil having died some years ago, and one 


Hager. His took 


Tuesday morning from his late home, No. 172 Broadway, 


daughter, Lisette funeral place last 
and from St. Mary’s Church, where high mass was said. 
His remains were interred in the family lot at Pine Hill 
Cemetery. The business may be continued, although there is 


no definite information on hand as to its future conduct. 


Pipe Organ Notes. 
The First Congregational Church has been the 
cause of some pleasant correspondence. Mr. George I. 


Hutchings, of Boston, the builder, thanks Mr. Marcus M. 


Henry for having engineered the local business so success- 
fully and expresses himself also greatly pleased that Mr. 
Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, was secured to open the organ. 
‘‘T could not,’ he writes, ‘‘ have wished anything better, 
as he is a master of his art, a great drawing card every- 
where, and I have no doubt the organ was displayed to its 
fullest capacity. I hope you will have the pleasure of hear- 
ing more Eastern organists before the ‘new’ is worn off the 
instrument.’’ Col. Samuel D. Mayer, stated organist of the 
church, has also written a letter to Mr. Hutchings, congrat- 
ulating him on the success of the instrument. Mr. Mayer 
expresses himself highly pleased with it. The next foreign 
expert to seat himself at the keyboard of the new organ 
will probably be Mr. William T. Best, of Liverpool, an au- 
thority in Europe. He will arrive here by the October mail 
steamship from Australia, en route to his home, and the 
Crocker-Alexander gift will be his first test of our organ 
builders’ skill.—San Francisco Ex. 
** € 

A grand addition to S. Hamilton’s already great ex- 
hibition of musical instruments has been made by setting 
up at the exposition a magnificent church organ which 


almost overtops all of the displays near it. This organ is 








one of the finest manufactured by Farrand & Votey, of De- 
troit, Mich., and is a very conspicuous object in the multi- 
tude of fine things displayed by Hamilton. Its setting up 
was hardly complete yesterday, and its deep tones have as 
yet not been heard by visitors to the exposition, but it will 
be completed this morning, and to-day for the first time it 
will probably be heard during the intervals of the regular 
band music. The workmanship displayed on this massive 
musical instrument is of the highest known to the art of 
organ builders, and its finishing is perfect. Its tones, when 
it is played, will fill the whole exhibition hall and will not 
sound at a distance like a jumble of sounds, but will be 
clear and distinct. 

The remainder of Mr. Hamilton’s exhibit 
and described and nothing said here could add to its inter- 
inter- 


has been seen 
est. His bazar continues to attract its full share of 
ested attention, which is good evidence of its appreciation 
by visitors.—Pittsburgh ‘* Commercial-Gazette.”’ 


*_s * 


Referring to the $2,000,000 mansion erected by E. 
F. Searles at Great Barrington, Mass., the ‘‘Sun”’ says: 
‘“‘It has been finished and furnished with princely mag- 
the organ hall, is the finest 
Mr. 


Searles told James E. Treat, of Boston, to build him the 


nificence. One room alone, 


thing of the kind in a private dwelling in the world. 


best private organ in the world, and Treat did so, charging 
$75,000 for the instrument. In it are some pipes that it is 
said were spirited out of the grand organ in Westminster 


Abbey. 
melodious. 


The organ is a wonder—powerful and exquisitely 
When played by an expert it floods the village 
with melody. At the public organ recital in July the people 
heard a grand concert that it would be hard to duplicate in 
the country. Having erected the great instrument, Mr. 
Searles had no power with which to work it, so he did a 
public work that elsewhere a whole community has to 
the 


mountains, brought the water down to his chateau and 


execute. among 


He tapped distant Mansfield Lake, 
made it operate his organ. Incidentally he provided the 
Great Barrington Fire Department with a waterworks by 
The the to Mr. 


Searles’ organ turns many a motor in shops and churches, 


means of Mansfield Lake. water on way 


and it helps to print the ‘Berkshire News,’ the village 


newspaper.”’ 
** Ff 

During the past week Organist Gibson has been 
hard at work applying to the organ in the First Church his 
device called the pneumatic swell, whereby the ‘swell 
box’’ may be opened and closed by wind from the bellows, 
the governing valve being operated by the breath of the 
player, through a tube held in the mouth. A puff of air 
sent into the mouthpiece causes the ‘‘ swell ’’ to open, and 


to close ; the motion 


All 


ceases when pressure is withdrawn, and the free use of the 


withdrawal of the air causes it may 


be fast or slow, partial or complete, at will. motion 
pedal in the usual way is not interfered with. In certain 
difficult pieces of organ music, while the feet are engaged 
in playing a complex passage, in holding octaves, or in do- 
ing ‘‘double notes,” it has been impossible to attain the 
best effects, as the swell pedal could not be moved ; this 
arrangement makes it easy to obtain the desired increase 
and diminution of power, while it allows perfect freedom 
for the most elaborate passages. There is nothing experi- 
mental about it, as it was used successfully in Norwalk by 
Mr. Gibson five years ago. He hopes to be able to invite 
the organists of this city to inspect this attachment before 
time in 


many days. It was used Sunday for the first 


Waterbury.—Waterbury, Conn., ‘‘ American.” 
k** 


The pipe organ in the First Baptist Church will undergo 
extensive repairs and be greatly improved by a New York 
firm, who will begin the job to-day. The organ has been 
in constant use for 30 years, and when it was built was con- 
sidered one of the finest instruments in the State, as well 
as a remarkably sweet toned one, which quality it still pos- 
sesses. Two hundred new additional speaking pipes will 


be added and the old front will be removed to make room 
for a handsomely decorated set of metal and wood pipes, 
which will be ornamented in keeping with the decorations 
in the audience 


During the repairs the choir will occupy seats upon the 


room. The expense will be about $800. 
pulpit, upon the pastor’s invitation, and a small chapel or- 
gan will be used. Six weeks will be required to complete 
the improvements, and when finished the organ will be 
equal to new and rank as the sixth largest instrument in 


the city.—Paterson, N. J., ‘Call.’ 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIAN 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAYORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. - 
ay An Organ Factory Colony. 
FORMER ORGAN FACTORY Eurvovts RISEN TO UNEXPECTED 


STRIKES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


HE Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of New York has just issued its seventh annual report em- 
bracing strikes, &c., from 1885-9 in this State. gathered from it, but for the 


trade the material offered is meagre, and, we are happy to say, not of any great moment. 


Interesting data are to be 


nusic There were 
only 19 successful strikes in the line of the piano industry in the whole State, and the whole number of 
strikes in the same line in all those years was limited to 47. There are about 100 establishments in the State 
the piano industry exciusively, and the following table shows how strikes were divided among 


in the five years : 


devoted to 


1em 





| 
Amount 








No. of ; 
: No. com- : ; No. re- | Bee} | Loss to 
establish- ; : No. No . .e,| Amount | expended | Estimated | lll 
Trade, & ments re No. promised F unsuccess- of PE Se lostin | incon- | gainin oneeye 
ported | Succesutul pees ul strikers. 2 | wages. duct of wae, | 
on strike successful strike. | eis | causes. 
Music Engravers 5 — 1 4 111 5 | $550 $150 | $950 
Musicians,..<..---- 9 3 “lie 6 33 20 | 206 25 easily 
Piano Case Makers 1 a) Sata 1 ae oat Foie a | ee! 
Piano Makers. 14 18 2 23 312 | 48,867 2,676 | $5,685 | 8,000 
Piano Polishers swe 1 swe 1 ; ‘ =o | sae Secs 
Piano Varnishers 1 1 | 40 cove } cess | 800 | 
| | 
rhe one item “loss to employers from all causes” seems to us indefinite and subject to doubt. In strikes 
embracing 44 piano factories the average loss to employers would be more than $180 per factory; in strikes 


embracing 3,768 piano workmen the loss to employers would be more than $2.12 per workman. If nearly 
$50,000 in wages was lost by the workmen the strikes must have continued some days, and, in the aggregate, 
some time and consequently money must have been lost on the other side ina sum much greater than the 


table shows, although the workmen lost in proportion much more than the manufacturers did. 

The estimated gain in wages is also misleading, as it applies only to 19 successful strikes and not to the 
total number of striking workmen, 312, or about 8% per cent., of whom were not taken back by their former 
As an offset to this we find the amount of $3,476 lost by the workmen in conducting strikes, and 


One recent strike in one factory in the line has cost the union nearly $10,- 


( nplo ers. 


this sum also seems inadequate. 


000, and many strikes of this nature would empty the treasuries of the unions. There is something wrong 
ibout these figures, for they are contradictory to the usual experience we have gained in this matter. 
Che report farther on says: 
Piano Makers, 
The troubles in this trade are few in number and not serious in character. In one eminent house (No. 603) there 
have been some irregularities in settlements, owing to the trouble incident to closing an estate. The wage scale is said 


to be eminently satisfactory to the employés. 
No. 683 is the only case in which the difficulty of the case was impossible of conciliation. 


Che employer remarks : 





GREATNESS. 

6 ta I used to work in the Burdett 
organ factory,’’ mused Sidewalk Superintendent 
Schweitzer, with a far away, dreamy look in his azure eyes, 
‘‘and so did Jim Hanley, the city treasurer, and half a 
dozen of our best policemen. Ah! those were halcyon 
days, indeed. I used to earn from $25 to $30 a week then. 

‘*No wonder you own a house and lot on West Eigh- 
teenth-st., and a piece of asphalt pavement, now,”’ chimed 
in the reporter; ‘‘and Jimmy Hanley worked there, too, 
you say?” 

‘*You bet he did,’’ replied the superintendent, stroking 
his huge blond moustache. ‘‘ He was an apprentice boy 
then and the way we bossed him around was a caution. I 
little thought then that he would cash my warrants for me 
in the future and get a salary of $3,000 a year.”’ 

‘*So the organ factory seems to have been the cradle of 
great men,’’ said the reporter in an awe stricken voice. 
‘* This isa great country, indeed, when men can rise from 
common workmen to such greatness.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ replied Mr. Schweitzer. 
cers Fletcher, Leamy, Meyer, Crotty and_others! 


‘*Look at our offi. 
Then 
they wore blue jean overalls and a canvas apron, and 
used to chew tobacco and play tricks on their fellow work- 
men, as was the custom there, and carry home little pieces 
of board for kindling. And now”? 
‘* Now they wear a gorgeous uniform and a No. 11 club,” 





continued the scribe, ‘*and smoke 10 cent cigars, and no- 
body dares to ‘sass’ them, for fear he might get run in.’’ 

‘* Leamy worked in the polishing department,’’ added the 
sidewalk man, reflectively, ‘‘which accounts for his pol- 
ished manners now.”’ 


’ 


‘‘And I s’pose Fletcher grew with the shop,’’ added the 


reporter, ‘‘until he’s now the biggest policeman on the 


” 


force. Isn’t it wonderful ? 


“I'll tell you more about it at some future time,’ said 
Mr. Schweitzer, in conclusion, ‘*to show you how many 
truly great men the old organ factory has turned out. Did 
you ever work there ?”’ 

The reporter said he hadn’t and the sidewalk superin- 
tendent said that was passing strange, and so it is, per- 
haps.—Erie *‘ Herald.” 








All Legitimate. 
HREE inquiries have just reached us in 
which questions about pianos and organs are put to 
us with the intention of discovering whether the same are 
legitimate or not. We are pleased to give satisfactory 
replies in each case. 

F. D. Parker, printing business, 73 Randolph-st., Chicago, 
wants to know, under date of October 16, if the ‘* Hard- 
man’’ piano is all right. It is a perfectly legitimate piano, 
made in this city by the great house of Hardman, Peck 
& Co. 

Mr. David C. Arnold, Elk Garden, W. Va., writes under 
date of October 21 about the Worcester organ, asking if it 
is correct or bogus, It is a legitimate organ made by the 
Worcester Organ Company, Worcester, Mass. 

eat OP 
ber 24 about the Kranich & Bach piano and wants te know. 
Well, the Kranich & Bach is a straight, legitimate piano 
made by the old-established firm of Kranich & Bach, of 


Palmer, Auburn, Me., writes under date of Octo- 


this city. 








Man About Town. 
HILE walking down Third-st. I saw in the 
window of a music store what appeared to be a dis- 
emboweled piano keyboard mounted on four legs and cov- 
It appeared more like 
Over the 


ered scantily with a wooden cover. 
the corpse of a grand piano than anything else. 
board on the case were the words: ‘Virgil Practice Cla- 
vier.’”” It ought to be called the ‘‘ Nervous Man’s God- 
send”’ or the ‘*Piano Pounder’s Delight’? or some other 
title that would convey its real mission to the unthinking. 
It is the solution of the problem of piano technique in its re- 
tation to lunacy, and its inventor, Mr. Virgil, ought to be 
held in grateful remembrance by the man who lives in or 
near a family one or more of whose members is assiduously 
trying to learn to play the piano regardless of the effect her 
incessant pounding and running of scales may have upon 
the ears and nervous systems of those within range. The 
practice clavier is really nothing other than a keyboard ar- 
ranged so that the practicing party may be able to master 
the intricacies of piano technique. The keys can be so 
regulated by a very simple arrangement that they are easy 
or hard to the touch, and thus every phase of technique 
may be acquired without forcing any man into an untimely 
grave. It is said to be becoming very popular among 
those who practice at home, and some of the music teach- 
ers in the city have them in their studios to save their own 
auriculars. Even a music teacher gets weary over the in- 
cessant hammering that is going on about them. The cla- 
vier will bring happiness to many a-home, and as a sort of 
blessing it ought to be given a warm welcome. The tired 
people of New York and Boston have taken hold of the new 
invention with a vengeance, and it will not be long before 
Davenport has wholly capitulated. Then the wicked will 
cease from troubling and the weary will be at rest.— 
Davenport ‘ Times.”’ 





I ! lepartment is the latest I added to my business, having same in working operation for one and a half years. The regulation 

price nceerns about 5 per cent. of the work turned out of this department and was made on the basis of prices paid for the other 95 per cent. of 

work \ | ive been taken from side of the strikers to arrange a possible return to work, and I have this day started to engage new hands. 
I new regulati f prices will be enforced and no change whatever will be made on same.” 

No. 339. The union remarks: 

Firm offered a reduction of 17 per cent., against which the men went on strike January 14. A committee of the union induced the firm to with- 
raw 1c reduction. Men went back to work January 16. Firm refused to carry out the agreement with the committee of the union and discharged 
wo men Ww isisted upon getting their old wages. Men went out on strike January 17, which lasted till February 5, when the trouble was settled by 

e firm agreeing to concede the demands of the union.” 
Trad e N otes. Marygold. Parties can purchase these elegant instruments from this gen- 
tleman the same as if selecting them in New York, direct fromthe manu- 
‘ I ' pened a music store at Plano, Il facturers, and can also save money by so doing. One of our prominent 
\ ( ‘ ed a piano and music store at Stockbridge, N. ¥ c.tizens a few daysago purchased one of the rosewood parlor grand Stein- 
O.W.W . Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was in town last | ¥4Y Pianos, sin e which time it has been used by a celebrated musician 
from Europe, who has pronounced it equal to the best he had ever per- 
: . | formed upon. Mr. Marygold also has in stock the well-known Gabler and 
\ { the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, is in } ; : ‘ : 
| Pease pianos and the celebrated Packard organs. He carries a fine 
line of banjos, guitars, violins, &c. A portion of the large store will be 
Mr. ©. A. Kimba f the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, was in | devoted to a music hall, where musicales will be given. This store makes 
5 a snecialty of imported strings for artists and lets pianos at reasonable 
rates. 
Messrs. Stultz & Bauer, is making an extensive trip Geo. W. Weed, of Cottonwood Falls, Kan., has removed to Hender- 
W 1 Soutl son, Ky., to take charge of the music store of T. B. Johnston, of that 
idvance of 50 cents a set on celluloid keyboards | place. He was deputy postmaster at the first named place, and everybody 
r ike effe January 1 liked George 
1 1 Albans, Vt., has given up his piano and organ / FIRST-CLASS salesman wants pacition with a piano house, whole- 
‘ ha: Rerun Nite deadlier sale or retail or both. Address “ Piano,”’ care of THe Musical. 
CourtEr. 
- fl aster, Ohio, has closed out his music business FIRST-CLASS piano tuner and repairer desires a situation in a 
w running a family hotel in the same town. 4 wareroom or factory, city or country. Sober and reliable man; best 
fhe new ‘ & Sons warerooms, at Indianapolis, which was } of references. Address ‘* Tuner,’’ 342 West Thirty-eighth-st., city. 
ated at 73 East Washington-st \ 7. ANTED—A first-class business man, good financier, with about 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have declared a $10,000, as managing partner in a business connected with the piano 
' { 8 per ce payable on and after November 1. trade, established eight years and paying good profits. Office in New 
7 employed in E. F, Droop’s piano store, Washing- | York city. Full investigation courted. Address A. B. C., Musicar 
“ severely hurt recently by breaking through one of the } Co oa R Office. : a : s 
; \ ANTED-—Situation by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- 
' room, New York or Chicago. Sober and reliable man ; best of ref 
Mr. Edward Ambuhl, with the firm of Behning & Son, is expected | erences, Address‘ Tuner,” care Musicat Courter. 
after a We urney in the interests of his newly adopted \ 7ANTED—Someone thoroughly posted in the retail and jobbing 
piano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
H,A.1 t il years with Smith Brothers, of Rochester, | is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 
1 n engagement to go with one of the Augusta, Ga., | large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade. Address “* Article,’’ 
} care of this paper. 
I r Brothers & Co.’s new piano and organ warerooms at Provo CTION REGULATOR WANTED-—A good action regulator who 
are among the handsomest in the far West. The building | wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to work on, regular 
, st ipied is 30x68 and three stories high | pay, good wages. Address, ‘* Regulator,” care of this office. 
W. S. Wagner, who has been for many years connected with $.Q. | / RETAIL SALESMA N, who is acquainted in Harlem and vicinity, 
\\ sport, Pa., ha halt sue Suita eit Gad mew boune of and who can also influence any retail trade from the towns about 
‘ ies é st P New York, is wanted at a factory inthe northern part of the city. He 
must have sufficient confidence in himself to be prepared to work for $20 
; A nS speaking of the new house in that city | jer week and expenses and a commission on his sales. None others need 
apply. Address, ** Cash,’’ this office. 
Mr. Mar ld makes the Steinway piano a specialty. He now has on ry IMPETENT MUSIC CLERK WANTED.—We desire a competent 
f finest Steinway pianos ever made, including the parlor grand, music clerk to manage our sheet music and small instrument depart- 
ij rhe best judges in the city state the parlor grands | ment, Only an efficient man, who can give good reference, need apply. 
struments ever brought to California, All of these pianos | Will pay good salary. Water D, Moses & Co., 1005 Main-st., Rich 
ure y selected at Steinway Hall, New York, especially for Mr. ' mond, Va, 








‘PHE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHICACO. 


——$_< 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CHICAGO Orric & Musicat Courtkr, | 
236 STATE-ST. 
Cuicaco, Nove mber 1, 1890. \ 


W hear rumors of an intention on the part 
ef a few dealers in this city, headed by Mr. Adam 
Schaaf, to start a large piano factory here capable of turn- 
ing out 100 instruments per week. Other than this meagre 
fact nothing can be definitely learned. Mr. Schaaf is al- 
ready interested in the Schaff Brothers Company, and this 
e the nucleus of the new company should | 
At the present time there are but 
any number | 








will probably | 
the plan be carried out. 
six factories which are turning out pianos in 
worth speaking of and these are the concerns of Messrs. | 
C. A. Smith & Co., Messrs. Wm. H. & Co., the Kim- | 
ball Company, Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., the Rice-Hinze | 


The other two, the | 


Bush 


Piano Company and Mr. Geo. P. Bent. 
Schaff Brothers Company and Mr. C. A. Gerold 
so few that they do not cut much figure in the large aggre- | 
gate. | 

While the business is still in its infancy, sufficient has 
already been done by the pioneers to take off the rough | 


are making 


edges and make it easier in the future for those who desire 


to enter upon the the 
production is an incentive to those who contemplate man- 


business, and rapid increase in | 


|} sures them a 


‘ufactpring to locate in this city in preference to other lo- 
calities. . 

The Collins & Armstrong incorporation is not likely to 
become a factor in the manufacturing business. From all 
the information to be gathered it would appear that they 
simply came to this State for articles of incorporation, for 
the reason that they could not obtain a charter in the 
State of Texas, the laws of that State making it obligatory 
to enter at once on the business for which the charter is 
obtained, and it is difficult to obtain one even then. 


The Manufacturers Piano Company are up to date just | 
She sued Ellis and Edward Hobday for $1, 


Mr. A. M. Wright is on the 


150 pianos behind on orders. 
Mr. Dean was for many 


road, as Mr. W. E. 
years with Messrs. Estey & Camp. 
Messrs. Estey & Camp’s last month’s business made it the 


as well Dean. 


largest month of the year. 
& Healy 
above one year ago. 


Messrs. Lyon increased their 
pianos over 100 per cent. 
Ayres & Wygant are succeeding beyond 
anticipations. Both Mr. Ayres and Mr. 
very large circle of friends and acquaintances, which in- 
and their wholesale busi- 


Messrs. 


good retail trade, 
ness is intrusted to experienced and successful travelers. 


| Their line of goods is well settled upon now, and includes | 
Colby and Jewett pianos and Farrand | 


the Steck, Conover, 
& Votey and Loring & Blake’s organs. 

Mr. Charles Becht, traveling salesman for Messrs. C. A. 
Smith & Co., has just returned from a very successful East- 
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ern trip; his brother, Mr. Edmund Becht, has left an Eastern 
position and accepted an engagement with Messrs. Ayres & 
Wygant. 

Mr. W. H. Harlington his 
Minn., to Mr. M. J. Keenan. Harlington 


elsewhere, but as yet has not determined at what place. 


Austin, 
locate 


has sold business in 


Mr. will 





A Verdict for Mrs. Jordan. 
UDGE LAMSON’S jury yesterday gave — 
Isabella Jordan a verdict for $1,023 against J. ¢ 
500 under mt fol 


chattel 


“llis 
Hobday held a 
which was ina 
for $150 
1 Mrs. 


lowing circumstances: In 1888 
Jordan’s furniture, 
She 


house 


mortgage on Mrs. 


given him her note 


] 


on Rockwell-st. had 





retail sales of | 


their | 
Wygant have a} 


Hobday threatened to foreclose the mortgage anc 


Jordan went to Ellis and induced him to assume th 
Hobday. Ellis took 
Jordan 


e mort- 
of 
subse quently 
and he sold it 


for the value 


a bill of sale four 


but he 


gage and pay 


bedroom sets, so Mrs. asserts, 
claimed that the bill covered all her furniture 
Hobday 


Ellis 


| at auction. She then sued him and 


of her goods and recovered a verdict from as above 


stated.—Cleveland ‘+ Leader,’’ October 28. 
| 
the printing of the firm name Kronich & Bach on the 
of R. H. Read, Houston, 


we de- 


In reference to 
| letter heads and in some of the advertisements 
Tex., 
| sire to state that the mistake was 


to which our attention has been called by correspondence, 


a typographical error and that 


, Kranich & Bach 


due to 


| hereafter the name will appear as it should, viz 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


NEWMAN BROS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


ORGANS, 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market, 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs, 


JACK 


HAYNES. 20 East 


i7th St., New York. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully s 
gy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; 


.@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


licited 


WAREROOMS: 1 
CHICAGO. 


56 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 











C 





sf wast ndton , 
Desplaines Sts. 


— 


Srory & GLARK ORGANS, 


HICAGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT'! 


wr Senda for 1889 Catalogue. 








FA 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—oFr— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
and 151 Superior Street, 
CEIICAGO. 


H. BUSH & CO., 


149 





). P) BEI 
MANUFAC 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 


THE WHOLFSALE 


TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE 


REMAKABLE PIANOS 








OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 


HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 


PARLOR ORGANS, 


ZITHERS, BANJOS, 


GO. DRUMS, FLUTES, 


HI 





Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. WOK 


FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
AGcents WANTED. CHICAGO, ILL. 





NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 





GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 


INSTRUMENT CASES and 


PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Dealers wiil find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections, 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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Caught by Curtin. 
A PIANO MAN’s ued THOUGHT. 


HIEF ROSE made a clever arrest last night, 


which at the present moment looks as though it had 
broken up the operations of a couple who appear to have 
been thriving upon a regular system of blackmail. The 
party whom they last tried their operations on, and who 
set the law in motion is Mr. J. Curtin, the well-known 
dealer in musical instruments. The facts of the case lead- 
ing up to the arrest are as follows: Some months ago, 
while Mr. Curtin was absent from town, Mrs. Wilburn vis- 
ited his place of business and purchased an organ from Mr. 
Mallory, agreeing to give a payment down, and to pay the 
balance in monthly instalments. The organ was delivered, 
ome time elapsing without the promised payments be- 

ne made Mr. Curtin went to their residence and demanded 
e money rhe woman told him that her husband was 
rking on the Grand Trunk, and that she would pay as 
the monthly wages on the road were paid. Time 

passed and stillno payments were forthcoming,and again Mr. 
Curtin went for his money. This time the woman indulged 
somewhat loose conversation, and asserted that he need 
ive no fear of getting his pay, as a man whom she had 





‘in a hole,”’ 


as she expressed it, was going to pay the 
amount for her. , 

This convinced Mr. Curtin that he had a very undesirable 
customer to deal with, and thereafter when he went to make 
an effort to get his payments he invariably took a witness 
with him, as he was satisfied from what the woman had 
told him that she was blackmailing other parties. Matters 
ran on thus until a few day ago, when some $20 of the pay- 
ments was in arrears, when Mr. Curtin instructed Mr. Mal- 
lory to take a carter with him to the Winburn residence, 
and if the payments were not immediately forthcoming to 
take the organ away. On going to execute the order Win- 
burn declared that he would spill blood before he would let 
anyone take the instrument, at the same time saying that 
Mr. Curtin had committed an indecent assault upon his wife, 
and that unless the matter were settled he would make it 
hot for him. Mr. Curtin was out of town at the time and 
on being informed of the circumstances on his return at 
once placed the matter in the hands of the chief of police. 
Chief Rose at once laid a plan for entrapping the couple 
into an open admission, and last night, under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Curtin was going to yield to their demands, 
they visited his place of business. 

In the meantime the chief and two other witnesses occu- 
pied positions behind some organs where they could over- 
hear all that transpired, leaving Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mallory 





in the front of the store. The husband repeated the charge 
already made and demanded that Mr. Curtin settle up. 
Mr. Curtin denied the charge and asked them what they 
wanted, when Winburn said he would take a certain piano 
in the store and $200 in cash tosettle. He further said 
that he wanted to settle the matter right and would give 
Mr. Curtin writings that no further claim would be made. 
At this juncture the chief of police came to the front and 
arrested both Winburn and his wife. The woman tried to 
make a bolt, but was prevented, and both were placed in 
the cells. They were brought before the police magistrate 
this morning and remanded until Tuesday. 

Since the arrest was made the authorities have heard of a 
number of other blackmailing operations in which this 
couple have figured, some of them against prominent 
citizens, and it is not improbable that some of them may 
be called upon to give evidence, in which case some start- 
ling developments may be anticipated. 

Winburn 
about three years, coming here, it is said, from Morrisburg, 


and his wife have resided in Brockville for 


which town they had to leave on account of some shady 
transactions.—Brockville, Ont., ‘* Evening Recorder,’’ Oc- 


tober 25. 








J. A. Hervey, of Jefferson, Ohio, has rented his store that he has occu- 
pied for many years and has moved his instrument stock to his residence 
for the present. 








HE ASOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 


There are two vital points which in 


themselves make the A¢olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





tr WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 





















Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and. Upright 





PIrAWNWos. 








By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 











Courts. 








MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS  ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES:;: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW ¢ YORK. + 





t Wes 
é ai qd. fed .| 


NOS AREA PRONOUNCED 
+SUCCESS.« 


Catalogue and Prices on Application. 


SHAW PIANO CO., 


BRIn, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 











NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


“ Cambridgeport Mass: ~ 


, UT ONE GRADE AND THAT..THE HIGHEST. 





CON 


lateR AVE 


( () 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


RAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 
NEw YORE. 











WILCox 


—@ GW 


PACING 


ORG TETRA 


ORGANS OF ALL SDESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY, 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Manufactory, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway 


all New York communications to the 
Brooklyn. 


Uteia TrAss 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 

Address 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
SUT ue DF a TT 


Hatt, ” 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
| 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Brapsury Music 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS 
GON, MICH, 


AND MUSKE- 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Baltimore Trade. 


RADE in the City has been 
ratifying to all business there 


the opening 


Monumental 
the 
of the 


firms in the music 
l fall trade. 
Phe 


reat house of Wm. Knabe & Co. have had an unpre- 
cedented era of prosperity, and 1890 will, without question, 
be the banner year of that firm, for they will make more 
pianos than they ever made in any one year, and will make 
more costlier on is the demand for fancy wood uprights 
ind grands is far ahead of former years. Every piano now 
n cou of work, and every piano which is to be made be- 
veen | ind January 1, is sold. It is a great business. 

Mr. Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, is ill at home, 

fined to bed by the reopening of a wound in the 

the result of a bullet fired by a Southerner during 

ie late unpleasant misunderstanding. The wound has 
f uently given Mr. Sanders trouble, and a few weeks 
chair in which he was seated broke down and in en- 
leavorin to restore his balance he reopened the old 
ound. By the way, Dr. Stayman, Mr. Sanders’ present 
irtner, was the surgeon who first dressed his wound after 

e battle 

Otto Sutro & Co, are doing a large trade in the whole 

imut of the music business, for they deal in pianos, or- 

itomatic instruments, brass band instruments, mu 

il merchandise and foreign and American sheet music, 
i ire the only house of the kind in the State. Mr. Sutro 

the happy faculty of selecting and surrounding himself 
wit i men, who in their respective departments are 
imong the best the trade has developed, and their ability 
ind competence have been shown especially during Mr. 
Sutro’s annual European trips, when he spends the whole 
mmer with his wife and two daughters in Germany. The 
two 4 ladies, who are studying in Berlin, are making 
remarkable progress in music and the sister arts. 

Mr. [le McCaffrey, the veteran sheet music dealer, 
iow occupies a part of the piano and organ wareroom of 
R. Lert The two sons of Mr. Lertz who are conducting 
the business are shrewd, sagacious and mighty bright piano 
mie heir success has been very rapid. 

Geo, Willig & Co. are enjoying a lucrative piano trade 

ire taking things easy, both of the brothers of the 

m being philosophers who do not believe in rushing 
{ life at a breakneck speed. They have capital and 

‘ trade, and are continuing their publication 
department with taste and discretion. They have just 
i from the r i Modern Classic Song Album,” 
boa er, which lls at retail at $1 and contains 35 





selected songs from the collection of Goetz, Kjerulf, Ru- 
binstein, Raff, Jensen, Tosti, Lassen, Helmund, Brahms, 
Hoffman, Hiller, Bendel, and others. The typography and 
text in English and German are clear, large and legible, 
and the paper of good quality, and altogether the edition 
is worthy of recommendation to amateurs and teachers. 
We should be pleased to receive the latest publications 
from this firm as they are issued from the press. 








Church and Lodge Organs. 

N no place is an organ subjected to greater 
| strain than in the varying temperature of the school, 
church or lodge room, and in no other place is an instru- 
ment so often commented on and the maker brought into 
prominence. Realizing this, we have made special efforts 
to construct this style of organ to withstand this changing 
Only 
carefully selected. 
The 


foundations, are strictly dust and mouse proof, hand_pol- 


temperature. first-class material is used, which is 
The lumber is thoroughly seasoned and 
kiln dried. cases are built substantially and on solid 
ished and finely finished. The action is made easy of ac- 
cess and carefully regulated. An important feature in our 


action is the rubber bushing through which the push pins 
pass, which effectually prevents any sticking of the keys. 
Also our patent reeds, reed dust protector, dial pressure 
indicator and mouseproof attachment. 

Unusually large bellows capacity gives great volume of 
tone, which is at the same time deep and rich. 

We have been usually successful in this style of organ 
construction, as thousands using our organs can testify. 
Testimonials and further information cheerfully given on 
application. 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY. 


A Bad Piano: Man. 
Fe NCASTER, Pa., Oct. 30.—P. N. Wardlow, of 


St. Louis, is in this city with blood in his eye, 





trying 
to get information of the whereabouts of Charles T. Mowry. 
Mowry is well known in this city as a piano tuner and 


traveling agent for various piano firms. He deserted his 
wife in this city in September of last year, and went to Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 


lady named Wardlow, whose family is a most respectable 


There he became acquainted with a young 


one. 

In the following December he persuaded the young lady 
to become his wife. As man and wife they lived together 
left Little Rock. Since 


girl whom he married in the latter place has heard 


until quite recently, when Mowry 


then the 





nothing concerning his whereabouts, but some time agoa 
letter reached her conveying the startling intelligence that 


he had been previously married and had a wife living in 
The terrible news threw the young lady into 
an illness, and for some time her life was despaired of. 


Lancaster. 


She finally recovered, but her reason was gone. As soon 
as her five brothers learned of Mowry’s rascality they start- 
ed to hunt for him, each taking a different direction, one 
going south toward Mexico, and one coming to this city. 
of the 


Mowry’s wife in this city has not heard from her husband 


He has been unable to discover any trace bigamist. 
for more than a year.—Associated Press. 


The Celebrated “ Weaver.” 


An Organ with a Large Following. 


gers at York, Pa., a town full of bustle and 


activity, manufacturing concerns, 


most of them having large capital, is located the handsome 


with many large 


factory of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company, manu 


facturers of the celebrated ‘* Weaver’”’ organs. 


Never since the days of its beginning and subsequent 


early struggles has the company been doing so large and so 


acceptable a trade as the present, and the books last Fri- 
day showed that the concern had orders entered sufficient 
in number to keep the factory busy for a month to come. 
They are making some beautiful styles there now, as, for 
instance, the Style A, extension top, with beveled mirror 
the ‘“ 


the ‘* Favorite ”’ 


and all sorts of embellishments ; Home ” style, a very 


imposing looking instrument ; style, with 


ebonized panels and lots of adornment; the ‘‘Royal”’ 
style, with lamp balcony and circular railing, rope trusses 
and altogether a royal institution; the ‘‘Sylvan”’ style, 


new and original in design, with light and graceful outlines, 


and then the ‘‘Chancel,’’ the ‘‘ Chapel ’’ and some cheaper 


styles. Allthese are now embraced in the large assortment 
of organs made by the company. 

Mr. Jacob H. of York’s old 
citizens, highly honored and respected and as rich as a New 
Mr. Milton B. 


and treasurer, has for years past been engaged in the active 


Baer, the president, is one 


York national bank. Gibson, the secretary 
management of the business, and is looking forward to a 
continued increase of trade based on a growing demand for 
Weaver organs. Judging from what we know he will not 
be disappointed. 

—Mr. Crawford, of Smith & Nixom Cincinnati, who was here last week, 
stopped over at Pittsburgh on his way home to visit the branch house of 
his firm in that city, Messrs. Eccles, McMurray & Co. 








THE “OPERA” PIANO. 







So 


‘ ~ noes P 
es eM ANUFACK REDE 


ge eek & Son 


212 to 216 Ww 47 NEN 





<ilt 


| 





AN 





Yor 


ALOLIAN ECHO PEDAL and 
Qur BRIC-A-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT 


most salable 


tention. 


aEl 


KU Pe my 





OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 





Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 


_ THE “OPERA” PIANO is one of the 


in the market. The 


styles of cases are new and unique 


and attract more than ordinary at- 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


om. sre"™ PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoREK. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., sect carnme mscee;rue on 3-7 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 











COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 59 QOO MADE 
f AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


=A Pianos 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunmaxy, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 











HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty i and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN. UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 














Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & co. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 








BRAUMULLER | He 


A High Grade Pia Pane at ata aFai Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MA FACTUR I 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 544 West Fortieth Street | 
NEw TORE. 


for the seaetectare of 


This tg is used Solel 
THE ER PIA 


RAUMU 


136th St and Southern Boulevard | [™ 


CLARENCE Brooxs & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


ser Pian CDAD 


MANUFACTORY: 
WAREROOM : 


123 Fifth Avenue, 


~ NEW YORK CITY. 


| WL RORLFING & SONS 


eee ‘Foreign Musie, 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 

















The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELH ARDT, 
| Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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nie OO MOM IVT ARTIN GUITARS ou rau 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
1g" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA. 





States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 








KBAcH 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


+~PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

ga Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 28d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


= > PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 






















Avenue, New York. 





SIATEAICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





EIIGIZT GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1[837.--.--.- 
erees 60 YEARS RECORD 


Wm Bodrge Son 


> PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Carel and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


—_— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-pricec 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Compiete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSE x, 


CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRYVYTon, Conn. 





I THE A. B. CHASE 60. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY, 


"sh Oba vevebennantoes 
trrTy 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








JQUHE only practica 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 











Pianos with equal facil- 
requiring only a 
It is 


ity, 
slight change. 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
' dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 





iH] WHAT 
LO 


TO 





SHIPMAN, 


age 


Se ae a ho ys ee 


BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb, I 
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AHLSTROM 


PIANOS. 


i a 3 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C.. As: AP LSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patentet 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalli¢ 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hag 

caused them to te pr d by Pp judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


STHOK PIANOS 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

ESSIPOEF— The very best Piano made.” 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—"“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


m LIST OF ou R LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

4 Manuals; St. George’s C h., | 
ope) pate SF Se. 
N 5 Fifth Avenue Pres, | 
Ch., a? Brooklyn Taber- | 
oa 43 ” Birst Presbyterian, | 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R, C. Cathedral, 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


TSAAG L COLE & SON, THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Is the Best and Most Salable 


VENE ERS, Organ of the day. 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
| 126 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Kast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _Gataleees, &c,, FREE. 


} MILLER ORGAN CO CO., Lebanon, Pa ee 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS — 


Upright and Square Which we fully Warrant for 


PIANOS. ) FE. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 








PIAND 


| Co. 


‘ TR ADE MAW 


Sesion and | die, 338 and 340 East 31st S 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





| BOSTON, MASS. 
SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 











Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





Holiday Present. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 








Fretwork Wood Panels. 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. 
Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. oe eae ree 
rt Embroideries, Art Decorations. 


CONOVER BROS. C0. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 nm 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
PIANOS SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
: McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 








c% 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin 





Ou~ Pianos are ind>rsed by such eminent judges as Mme, | 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, | 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


| , 
400 and 402 W. I4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave, | Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 
NEV YToR=z. New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. 248 Wabash Ave. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and Square z Upr i gh t P i ano fo rte 5. 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 














EW YORE WAREROOMS STEINWAY HALL 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 


Southern Boulevard, New York City 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, panes HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





ories, ! 
opposite 120th Street, New York City 


«BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


| NO 
FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 








MI YD 


Aid 

é i 
122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 
BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 
9 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS 


B E H N N G Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York 
JAMES M. STARR & CO. 








ee Upright and “eo aga 
a) STARR PIANO 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge 





20 East 17th Street 








128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York 


BEHNING & SON 











en a 





a 


